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WORLD VISION CHILDCARE 

A department of World Vision International 


Dear Dr. Pierce: 

□ I would like to sponsor a boy 
per month. Enclosed is $_ 


girl. 


_at $10* 


for 


_month (s). 


_to the work of World Vision 


□ I would like to contribute $_ 

Childcare. 

□ I’m interested. Please send more information. 

NAME (please print) . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY. 

STATE . zip code . . 

ORGANIZATION (if any) . 

*$11 in Canada 

Write to: WORLD VISION INTERNATIONAL 

Dr. Bob Pierce, President, Box O, Pasadena, Calif. 91109 
^ or WORLD VISION OF CANADA, Box 181-K, Toronto 12 , Ont. 


A74-128C| 


Not a Handout... 
but a 

HAND-UP of LOVE 


Give him help for today — and for 
all the tomorrows. Give him food, 
clothing, shelter, loving care. Give 
him schooling and training to make 
his way in the world, knowledge of 
his Greator and of the love of Christ 

Thousands of children like this 
little boy need help the world over. 
YOU can give one or more of them 
a HAND-UP OF LOVE through the 
World Vision childcare program. 

You’ll receive a photo and brief 
history of your child. You can 
exchange letters, snapshots, little 
gifts. World Vision will provide 
loving care, schooling and a good 
start toward adult life. Above all. 
World Vision will bring up your 
child in the nurture and admonition 
of God. 

Through sponsorship— or through 
your generous contribution — you 
can give a needy child a HAND-UP 
OF LOVE. Fill in the coupon and 
mail it today. 



WORLD VISION INTERNATIONAL 

“Heartline to the World” 































iVfl^ GOING ON IN NAIROBI? 

o 

The largest and most extensive Christian evangelistic mission to the city of Nairobi began in 
October, 1968. It is being planned and executed by the united churches of that city in cooperation 
with AFRICAN ENTERPRISE. 

It is the intention of the Nairobi churches and AFRICAN ENTERPRISE to present Jesus Christ 
and the new spiritual life and freedom he offers to every segment of the Nairobi population. 


HOW CAN 1 HELP? 


HOW WILL IT BE DONE? 

The in-depth plans for this effort will mean a 
massive mobilization of the Christians of 
Nairobi from October, 1968, through 
April, 1969. 

Spearheaded by the AFRICAN ENTERPRISE 
Team, plans are underway for evangelism 
through: 

• Home Bible study groups 

• Three weeks of mass meetings in the 

city square 

• A mission to the University 

• Television and film thrusts 

• Radio presentations of the Gospel 

• House to house visitation 

• Church-centered evangelistic meetings 

• Evangelistic meetings in the high schools 

• Presentations of the Gospel to special groups: 

businessmen. Parliament, civic organiza¬ 
tions, etc. 

• Training for laymen in personal evangelism 

WHO WILL SUPPORT THIS? 

The total cost for this intensive seven-month 
long effort will be nearly $66,000. The funds 
will be raised jointly by the Nairobi churches 
and AFRICAN ENTERPRISE. 


The United Christian Mission to Nairobi must 
be a joint effort of many American Christians 
with believers In Kenya, both financially and 
spiritually. 

■ You can share in the financial opportunities 

of this Mission by making a monthly commit¬ 
ment for the seven months of the Mission or . 

directing a gift towards a particular segment of | 
the Mission activities. I 

■ You can begin to pray immediately for 
direction of the Holy Spirit in the sensitive 

areas of Mission planning and continue in i 

intensive prayer through the actual Mission ^ 

meetings. | 

WHAT WILL BE ACCOMPLISHED? 

j 

Only God knows the full answer to that I 

question. But we believe that He has given to j 
us a strategic moment In a strategic place I 

where a faithful proclamation of the Gospel of | 

Jesus Christ will bear rich fruit for the Kingdom. i 
In addition to the training and encourage¬ 
ment of the Church in evangelism, we believe 
that this will be God's choice time for 
thousands In Nairobi to hear the Good News 
of a loving Lord and respond to Him in 
Living Faith. 


I 


I 




By Richard Peace 
Foreword by- 
Leighton Ford 


AFRICAN ENTERPRISE 

PO BOX 988 • PASADENA, CALIFORNIA • 91102 


□ I would like to hear more about AFRICAN ENTERPRISE and 
the MISSION IN NAIROBI. 

□ Please send me the FREE Bible study, LEARNING TO LOVE 
PEOPLE. 


MY NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


AFRICAN ENTERPRISE, INC 


STATE, 


ZIP_- 



















Sound comprehensive lifetime 

money planning 

may enable you to give more tor Christ. 
Send name, address and age to; Financial Oppor¬ 
tunities - Suite 1701, Union Bank Center, 5th & 
Figueroa, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017 


If you are not a praising Christian, 
you are disappointing God . . . 

For a book to stimulate you to praise 
the Lord acceptably, order . . . 

PRAISE POWER "1 

order from: DON GOSSETT 
Box 2, Blaine, Washington 98230 



BIBLE GREEK CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Have you ever wished — 

► you could speak the language used by Jesus for 33 years? 

► you could read the New Testament in its original language? 

• you could discover some of the "gems" from Bible interpretation? 

Until now this subject was studied only in Bible Schools and Seminaries 

Now a — BIBLE GREEK CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
is available to YOU! 

A 39 week course complete with: lessons - worksheets - vocabulary sheets - memory cards 
Greek New Testament - Greek-English lexicon 

Write today for information! cut and mail 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 

P.O. Box 818, Ft. Myers, Fla. 33902 

Name_ 


Street— 

City_ 


State 


12 MONTHS OF WORLD VISION MAGAZINE * 3.50 

(14.00 VALUE) 


FsEND gift subscription TO: 

I name_ 

■ address.__ 

I city, state, zip.___ 

I sign gift card_ 

Send my key chain and bill me. My name is: 

I my name__ 

I address___ 

■ city, state, zip___ 

I WORLD VISION MAGAZINE 

! 919 W. HUNTINGTON DR.. MONROVIA, CALIF, 91016 M128 


AND GET 
YOUR PERSONAL 
WORLD PRAYER 
KEY CHAIN 



readers*. 
- right —: 


An idea for your church? 


Sir: I understand you have some methc 
of disseminating your magazine i 
churches. We are interested in any sue 
program. 

We have recently been entrusted wit 
this small group of people (120) who a; 
open to the full counsel of God. Froi 
these few we look to the Lord for man 
to go out. Help us by getting your mag; 
zine into every home. 

My wife and I subscribe and rejoic 
over every issue. Count us as anothe 
small church supporter, another open doc 
to challenge by whatever means you hav 
of U. S. A. outreach. 

The Rev. Michael G. Dav 
Church of the Brethiel 
Arcadia, Indian 


Congratulations to Mr. Upchurch 


Sir: Last week our July/August issue c 
World Vision Magazine arrived with th 
article ''Jungle Lifeline" by C. Winn 
church. Congratulations and thank you. 1 
is not always that visitors are able to core: 
municate the over-all picture of our wor‘ 
so accurately. 

Continued on page 


WEST 

VALLEY 


^ DODGE 
RAMBLER! 


16213 San Jose Avenue. Los Gatos. Telephone 356-3131 



Holy Land 
Tours 


Prptestant Oriented 

from $1050 21 days 


Egypt, Jordan, Israel, Turkey 
and Europe 


MENNO TRAVEL SERVICE 

102 East Main St. 
Ephrata, Pa. 17522 


DO YOU FIND IT HARD 


to speak to others about their SALVATION? their 
FEARS? their TROUBLES? their SORROWS? Many 
Christians do. And yet they sincerely want their 
lives to be an Influence for the Lord. There is 
a way of approach that is courteous and effec¬ 
tive. Use our leaflets and booklets specially pre¬ 
pared for spiritual needs. Only Bible verses used 
with appropriate headings. Sample titles: GOD’S 
MESSAGE TO YOU, FEAR NOT, FOUR THINGS GOD 
WANTS YOU TO KNOW. WORDS OF COMFORT, WHY 
READ THE BIBLE?, etc. 

Send for free samples. Make use of the WORD. 

AMERICAN SCRIPTURE GIFT MISSION ; 

1211 Arch Street, Room W, Phila., Pa. 19107. 

i^ 
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Or. Earl D. Radmacher, President, Western Conservative Baptist Seminary. 


Are Seminaries 
losing 

their impact? 

Western’s New Chapel includes sanctuary and classrooms with latest video 
tape recording with instant replay of pictures and sound. Thus speakers and 
students are recorded audibly and visually for use on closed circuit TV (lower 
left of photo) and for classroom critical analysis. 


Why do you suppose student enrollment at 
Western tripled between 1959 and 1967 while 
seminary enrollment declined 6% nationally? 

Is it because Western has preserved the theo¬ 
logical distinctives which some have lost? 

Why is that while 70,000 churches are without 
full-time pastors, some seminaries are closing 
and others are merging into religion depart¬ 
ments of state-operated universities? 

Is it, perhaps, because some of these seminaries 
are losing their reason for existence? Could 
they be submerging their students in a theo¬ 
logical vacuum ... a potpourri of human ideas 
. . . opinions without subjective commitment 
. . . theological experimentation . . . activism 
without foundation? 

We believe that human reasoning is not enough. 
The content of a minister’s message is the 
“God-given” Word, that sharp two-edged Sword, 
which never passes away, shall not return void, 
and accomplishes that for which it was sent. 



Western's theological distinctives include: Bib¬ 
lical inerrancy, grammatical and historical in¬ 
terpretation, exegetical preaching, and practical 
communications techniques in its Pastoral, 
Christian Education and Missions M.Div. pro¬ 
grams and in its Th.M. program. 

While we believe in training our men to master 
Biblical Content, we do not believe this message 
should be communicated with “horse and 
buggy” methods. 

Early this year, we dedicated a new 
multi-purpose chapel which includes the most 
complete range of communications facilities 
available — a multi-media pulpit, overhead 
transparency projectors, audio and video re¬ 
cording equipment, radio studios and closed 
circuit TV. 

Ask for our brochure “How Seminaries Lose 
Their Distinctives” . . . and our bulletin 
describing our new Chapel and Communica¬ 
tions facilities. It could change your whole life. 


Western Conservative Baptist Seminary 


Dr. Earl D. Radmacher, President 


5511 S.E. Hawthorne Blvd., Portland, Oregon 97215 


I Western has recently announced an Annuity Program providing Christians with an opportunity to put their money I 

* helping train future^pastors, missionaries and Christian educators on a post-graduate level Meanwhile, they retain a lifetime ^ 


for themselves. Mail this coupon with name and address for details 



























Would you invest 
One Dollar 

to introduce your 
family to the world’s 
Greatest Stories? 



What is a child’s future worth? 
Is it worth while to try to plant 
Christian character traits into 
the hearts of those who depend 
on our guidance and leader¬ 
ship? Taking them to Church 
is important, but let them also 
learn the famous stories of the 
Bible at home, the right story 
for the right time. All of these 
vivid stories will come to life 
by listening to the “Bible in 
Living Sound”. 

A special introductory offer 
to introduce this encyclopedia 
of 40 LP records is the SAM¬ 
PLER ALBUM which we will 
mail you for only $1.00. This 
album has six fascinating epi¬ 
sodes taken from the Bible. 
The titles are: 

^ Noah Builds an Ark 
^ Joseph Sold into Egypt 
^ The Egyptian Army Destroyed 
♦ Condemned to the Fiery Furnace 
^ Jonah Swallowed by a Bsh 
3k Esther Helps in a Crisis 
INQUIRE ABOUT SALES OPPORTUNITY 
Send for your album today! 
CLIP THIS COUPON 



Box 385, Si mi, California 93065 


jjC Please send me the high fidelity 
12-inch LP album of six famous 
Bible episodes. Enclosed is $1.00 
for mailing and handling. 


Name 


Street 


City. 


State__ 2 |p 
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EDITORIAL VIEW 47, 48 

Dr. Rees continues his series on Mission Without Myth in “The Myth of Partialism.” In “Tf 
Incomparable Name" he looks again at why we celebrate Christmas. 


ARTICLES 

WHERE HAVE ALL THE JUNGLES GONE? by Dick Peace lO 

It was eight months before the author found a jungle in Africa ... a continent greatly differed 
from the land Livingstone walked. What does it mean for Christians? 

BROTHER TO BROTHER by Jim Hefley 14 

Some have charged that evangelical churches are the most segregated and evangelical Chri? 
tians the most isolationist in the United States. Is there any basis to the charge? 

IN AFRICA EVANGELISM IS “IN” by Donald Banks 16 

A continent in revolution asks who is God and do we need Him — with a variety of answer 

THE CHRISTIAN SLEUTH by Edward H. Arensen 20 

David Barrett searches out facts on questions like why does schism rather than union cha» 
acterize Africa's churches. His answers and reasons will aid evangelization of Africa. 

I SWITCHED TO A PARISH IN ECUADOR by Edward F. Rice 22 
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HOLY LAND 
EVERY MONDAY 

^ m TWA JET 

*699 

i WITH THE BEST OF GREECE 
j and ITALY FIRST CLASS 
COMFORT-ALL INCLUSIVE 

• 15 Inspiring Days 

I • Deluxe Motor Coaches 

II • First Class Hotels with Bath 

• All Meals 

I • Experienced Tour Directors 
I • Outstanding Bible Lecturers 

• 1,546 miles of detailed Scripture-Related 
Sightseeing inIsrael-Most Comprehensive Tour 
of the Holy Land Ever Offered! 

i • All Transfers 

• All Tips and Gratuities Included 

• Guaranteed Departures 

• Special Plan for Pastors 

• Interesting One Week Extension Available 


Pay Later Plan Available: 

10% Down, 24 Months to Pay 


*Oct. 15,1968 through Mar. 14,1969 
$699 from New York 
Mar. 15,1969 through Oct. 14,1969 
$799 from New York 
Select Your Date and Write for Details 
Without Obligation 

GOTAAS WORLD TRAVEL—WV128 

7 W. Madison, Chicago 60602 
615 S. Flower, Los Angeles 90017 


if you want to invest 
in training Christian workers— 


I INVEST 


Grace 

'Isp 


where f out of 
every x,graduates 
works in full-time 
Christian service! 


The need for expansion grows! 
More students anxious to serve 
Christ require more buildings, 
more furnishings, more faculty 
members, more facilities. 

Write today for various investment 
plans with excellent returns — 


Grace 

BIBLE INSTITUTE 

ll515 S. 10th St., Omaha, Neb. 68108, DeptWV128 
Accredited by the Accrediting Assn, of Bible Colleges 


readers* right CONTINUED 

Harold is in the tribe at the moment 
finishing a six-weeks' school check. He 
sends good reports by radio, but we will 
be glad to have him back to fix the rock¬ 
ing chair, cupboard door and bicycle. 

Harold and Pat Davis 
Wycliffe Bible Translators, Lima, Peru 


RECORDING MICROPHONE 



Plan your next recording session with confidence 
using this new, unique, recording microphone snap- 
on adapter which allows you to use any existing 
microphone stand for your pencil mikes. Just snap 
this flexible NYLON adapter onto the shaft and slide 
your mike into the expanding collar varying from 
to 1%". Felt liner included to hold and 
smaller mikes snug in the adapter. For complete 
independence the adapter fits the angled end of a 
conventional music stand by Hamilton & other makes. 
Adapter $1.95. 60" collapsible stand $3.25. Tape 
recorder accessories case size 18"x8"x3" of cycolac 
plastic $9.95. Write for brochure. Pat. app. for. 
H&H Plastics, Dept. WV, P.O. Box 5396, Sarasota, 
Florida 33579. 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 

Your book can be published, promoted, distributed 
by successful, reliable company. Fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, scholarly, religious, scientific and even con¬ 
troversial manuscripts welcomed. For Free Booklet 
write Vantage Press, Dept. WV-I, 120 W. 31 St., New 
York, New York lOOOI. 


Write for your 

FREE COPY of LIVING TAPES MAGAZINE 

Enjoy informative news and articles such as: 

• Getting the best results from your Tape Recorder 

• Crusade for Quality 

• Tapes for Missions — Tape Ministries 

• News of Tape Conferences 

• Tape Tips — New Equipment News 

• Many useful features 

Write: Living Tapes Magazine, P. 0. Box 3818, 

Van Nuys, California 91407 


The American Bible Society recording of 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
- RECORDS OR TAPE - 
AT WHOLESALE PRICE $20 
To: TALKING TESTAMENT 
1686 Tustin Ave. 

Costa Mesa, Calif. 92627 


JEHOVAH’S 

WITNESSES 

Have you any J.W. friends, neighbors 
or relatives to whom we may send 
our series of booklets especially de¬ 
signed to win them for Christ? Will 
you obtain for us the names of J.W. 
ministers from the church notes of 
your newspaper—his address from 
your telephone directory? 

HAROLD T. ZELLNER 
38 E. Walnut St. 

Nazareth, Pa. 18064 


Order now or 
write today 
for details 



young people at 
LeTourneau College 
is bigger than 
building earth movers" 


li.p 


Will you consider becoming 
a partner in this big task? 
We invite you to send for 
the full-color bookie shown 
below. Learn about the 
basic purpose and objectives 
of LeTourneau College, its 
unique curriculum and 
concept of Christian 
education. If you feel this~is 
the kind of Colle ge you'd 
like to su p port , read about 
the various sound Financial 
Partnership plans—plans 
which provide you favorable 
tax-saving benefits while 
you enjoy worry-free 
financial security. 

Request your FREE | 
copy today. 



H: EToURNEAU 

coi-i-eoE 


P.O. Box 71//. Longview, Texas 75601 
John Faulkner, Vice Pres, for Devel. 0tpt.WV128 
Without obligation, please send me your 
Financial Partnership booklet. 

Name 


Address 


j City State- -Zip | 

I Birthdate Tel, i 

__-i 
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WORLDTRENDS 

. . ^ HB9r - ii? 


LABOR RELATIONS AND MISSIONS 


LABOR IS BECOMING AN ACUTE PROBLEM FOR SOME MISSION AGENCIES. Employment of national workers 
by agencies working overseas involves an increasing number of sticky decisions on pay scales, vacation policy, 
social security, handling of grievances, promotions, dismissals and so on. National workers in overseas areas are 
more conscious of their rights. Large complexes of such workers are now quite likely to be the breeding grounds, 
of dissatisfaction. Mission personnel policies no longer stand unquestioned. 

LABOR PROBLEMS ARE RELATIVELY NEW TO MISSIONS. Until quite recently they got home free in this area. 
The combination of their religious role and the nature of the labor market in countries where they were at work 
left them free to follow almost any policy they wished, within reason. But this situation has been changing rapidly. 
The revolutionary setting in so many countries, with frequent focus on wages and worker benefits, has made the 
employees of Christian organizations more aware of their situation. Quite naturally, they compare their wages and 
benefits with those of others. 

MISSIONS THAT HAVE TRIED TO TREAT THEIR EMPLOYEES WELL ARE NOT IMMUNE. As is the case In highly 
industrialized nations, there Is no single basis for comparing wages and benefits. Sometimes the comparison is 
made with similar work in secular organizations. The national worker will also compare his situation with that of 
the missionary from abroad, who is also often cast in the role of his employer. Thus comes the question: Should 
the national worker be paid in line with the labor force of his own country? Or should he be paid more In line with 
the salary of the missionary? How does the principle of “equal pay for equal work" relate to such a situation? 

ABILITY TO RAISE SUPPORT IS ANOTHER FACTOR HERE. Missionaries find It much easier to raise support for 
themselves, and for specific projects, than they do for national workers in the countries to which they are sent. 
For some reason it's easier to attract financial support for jeeps and radio transmitters than for the personnel to 
operate them. Operational funds, from which the national workers are paid, are hardest of all to raise. National 
Christian workers are apt to complain about this. Why should funds for equipment and other projects be given 
priority over the needs of the national staff? The answer is complex. It involves the attitudes of the Christian public 
which throws its financial support into the missionary cause. Meanwhile, the mission staff in the field Is caught in 
between. 

LEGISLATION IS STILL ANOTHER FACTOR ENTERING THE PICTURE. Labor laws are coming to bear on mis¬ 
sion situations in more and more countries. In Ecuador, for instance, new labor legislation Is being considered. 
One proposal would require the payment of a “14th month" to all workers. Already a “13th month" is required 
In addition to two weeks vacation annually. Then too, employers must pay social security benefits equivalent to 
still another month's pay. All in all, companies will have to pay 15 months pay for llVz months work if the pend¬ 
ing legislation Is passed. As if that were not enough, another bill Is pending which would raise wages across the 
board by about 60 percent. Few believe that both bills will be passed in their present form. But mission repre¬ 
sentatives do expect to be faced with an increase of 25 to 50 percent in their payroll to national workers. 

“IT WILL PROBABLY GET WORSE BEFORE IT GETS. BETTER" Is the estimate of a number of knowledgeable 
mission officials. It is easy to theorize about the younger churches in overseas areas assuming more of the finan¬ 
cial responsibility. It is quite another thing for them to respond with anything like the resources that can be thrown 
into the field by the churches in the industrialized nations. Other approaches to the problem are quite often easier 
to prove In theory than in practice. 

LABOR RELATIONS ARE NOT TAUGHT AT THE AVERAGE SEMINARY, and It does not seem likely that it will 
soon be added to the curriculum. Yet relations with the growing national staff which is involved in the program of 
the churches and mission agencies overseas is a subject of prime importance. Christian leadership to deal with 
the many problems now arising in this field will be increasingly needed. The fact that the church and Its mission 
agencies are serving the cause of Christ does not overrule the consideration of glaring inequities, nor does it auto¬ 
matically provide the funds to solve those problems. 
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£<if*n 6% on Your Money »m» 


and SponsoranAere for Young Rebets 


Nestled under a forest canopy of California redwoods 
and pine trees in the lush mountains twenty minutes 
from San Jose, will be one of the largest all-year camp¬ 
ing developments of its kind in the world. The Brehaven 
Foundation for Christian Service — a registered Cali¬ 
fornia non-profit corporation — is purchasing the forest 
and facilities from a multi-millionaire to develop a min¬ 
istry to the unevangelized youth, the hippies, the yip- 
pies, the rebels, the dropouts from society and others 
of the Greater San Francisco Basin. 

It is the most beautiful and ideal location you 
will ever lay eyes on. If you will invest in one or more 
acres, we will give you a Sponsor’s Certificate, six per¬ 
cent on your investment, and return your money to you 
on request at the end of twelve months. 

This project is being endorsed by many leading evan¬ 
gelicals: Gordon McLean, Director of YFC, San Jose; 
Dr. Clarence Sands, Pastor of First Baptist Church, 
San Jose, and Dr. Jack MacArthur, Voice of Calvary, 
Burbank, California, among others. 
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RETURN COUPON FOR IMMEDIATE ATTENTION I 

I □ Register me as a SPONSOR. Enclosed is my check for ■ 

I $ _You will give me 6% interest and return j 

my money in one year on request. I 

I □ Enclosed is my gift (not the tithe) to help build this impor- | 

tant youth camp (an income-tax-deductible contribution). | 

I □ Send me information on how I can save taxes on sale of i 

appreciated property. j 

1 □ Send more information about this project. i 

I Name - Phone - j 

I Address -City- j 

j State-Zip - 

' Send to Brehaven Foundation for Christian Service | 

15800 Sanborn Road, Saratoga, California 95070 | 

Phone: 408 867-3828 I 

I_ I 






















piece of mind 

a lom lor expression 
el personal opinion, ciillGlsin 
and dissani. 
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Out contributor this month, 
Sydney Allen, above right 
with Antonio ]. Villegas, 
mayor of Manila, 
is the dean of the School 
of Theology, Philippine Union 
College in Manila. 

LETS STOP THE 



A visitor to a grease factory asked to 
see the shipping department. 

"'We don't have one/' his guide re¬ 
plied. 

"How come?" the visitor asked. 

"We use up all we make to lubricate 
our own machinery." 

If the present rush by talented Chris¬ 
tians away from their less-developed 
homelands continues, the efforts to de¬ 
velop strong, independent indigenous 
churches in those countries may prove 
just as futile as that grease factory. 

The fact is that we are losing, to 
Canada and the United States, the very 
people who should play a vital role in 
developing new churches. If this trend 
continues, much of the effort that mis¬ 
sionaries have put into building an in¬ 
digenously staffed church will be lost. 


To its everlasting credit, the first 
thing the United States did after it as¬ 
sumed stewardship for the Philippines 
was to import hundreds of teachers to 
man hundreds of new schools. 

Statistically, the Philippines is the 
leader in education for the entire re¬ 
gion. But this statistic becomes depress¬ 
ing rather than inspiring when the 
quality begins to be assayed. Carlos P. 
Romulo, until recently both president 
of the University of the Philippines and 
secretary of education in the Marcos 
Cabinet, has used the word "dismal" to 
describe the situation. Bright spots in 
this dull picture are few and far be¬ 
tween. 

Perhaps the brightest and most prom¬ 
ising are those classrooms presided over 
by teachers who have been to the 
United States for advanced study. They 
caught there a vision of dedication and 
quality and the questing spirit that is 
still missing from most schools in their 
homeland. These teachers are able to 
set an example for their fellows that no 
foreign missionary ever could, because 
only the person who has gone from the 
land can return and express what he 
has learned in terms acceptable to the 
value system of the people. 

The tragedy is that these teachers 
(and the same could be said for every 
one of the professions) usually do not 
stay very long. All too often they return 
to the United States after a brief stint 
in their homeland, and then make their 
permanent residence in the U.S. 

Why? There may be several reasons 
in any individual case. For one thing, 
it is hard for people who have come 
from seventeenth century technology 
in their villages, entered twentieth cen¬ 
tury technology at their Manila Uni¬ 
versity, and then tasted nearly twenty- 
first century technology in the U.S., to 
go back to that seventeenth century 
technology after a dozen or so years. 
The shock (and shame) of having to 
do without electricity, running water, 
flush toilets, refrigeration, newspapers, 
libraries, concerts, television and liter¬ 
ary life is hard to take. 

That's not all. Suppose you have been 
scoffed at ever since you came back as 
a "preacher of foreign customs who 
now has the bighead." Suppose you 
have been passed over for promotion 
several times so that someone's relative 
or tribal mate could get a plum. Then 
suppose you learn the truth about, say, 
concert grand pianos (there are none 
outside of Manila) or daily newspapers 
(there are none outside of Manila). And 
when you try to go to Manila it entails 


a gut-wrenching sea voyage on an over-- 
crowded launch plus a day and a night 
on a bus with hard board benches, over 
roads that would rattle the slats of an 
armored car. 

Wouldn't you be pretty susceptible 
to a kind "missionary" letter from some¬ 
one in the States who feels the churchi 
in America needs the refreshing out¬ 
look of a Filipino friend? Of course yon 
would. 

And so the brain drain is washing out 
across the Pacific the very talent that is; 
needed to build strong institutions. Youi 
can see these people emplaning at Ma¬ 
nila airport 365 days of the year. 

Of six faculty members from a typ¬ 
ical Protestant college, founded 50 years 
ago and now manned mostly by Fili¬ 
pinos, all have earned doctorate degrees 
from American universities during the> 
past ten years. But all except one is in 
the United States or Canada, while the 
school that sent them abroad hobbles, 
on as best it can. This is typical — it 
could be extended to medicine, to the 
ministry, to all the professions. 

No one suggests that we should re¬ 
duce the number of people we send 
abroad for training. There is no sub¬ 
stitute for this. At the same time, 
churches should do what they can tO' 
offer advanced training in the various, 
mission fields. There also seems to be, 
a clear call for plans that would en¬ 
courage the skilled people to stay by, 
instead of abandoning the task. 

Efforts to formulate plans to this end' 
are too often stymied by the objection^ 
that the mission churches can't afford' 
it. This is based on the easy assumption 
that higher wages in the States is the 
sole or principal cause for the drain. I 
do not accept this assumption. 

Social and tribal situations, poor, 
working conditions, lack of opportunity, 
for travel and professional upgrading,; 
niggardly allowances, embarrassing pro¬ 
cedures by auditors, suspicion, and a: 
host of other deterrents to settling 
down need to be looked at. 

The mission churches can afford to 
correct the situations that are causing: 
them to lose trained manpower a lot 
better than they can afford to import 
people to run their institutions! If they; 
will set up a realistic program, based! 
on research findings, the evidence isj 
that the tide toward America could be 1 
slowed if not stopped altogether. i 

What can Christians in America do j 
about it? If you are going to help some-i 
one in the mission field, be sure that) 
your help is designed to save him for 
that field, not to lure him away from it. 
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lnt6rncitioncil Gosp6l Leaguers 
indestructible Granny Brand! 

MIN. She’S stHl 

hringing life 
H lodla's 

MOODfelllS Hi DeMh! 



Get a new hold on enthusiasm and courage! 

Send for this remarkable missionary's incredible story today! 


She rode up a mountain on her wedding night, lurching 
between two coolies through a torrential monsoon 
rain. 

She helped her husband teach the hill people to put up 
buildings, raise crops and livestock, make brick and 
tile and to worship God. 

She adopted the witchdoctor's children and raised 
them up in the way they should go. 


She sent her own son up a tree and used its branches 
as his schoolroom. 

She fought thread worms, round worms, guinea worms 
and malaria. 

And Granny Brand is still teaching the hill people how 
to overcome the sins of this world and prepare them¬ 
selves for the next! 


Her story is one of the most encouraging, inspiring, heartwarming accounts you will ever 
read! It will be sent to you in appreciation for your gift to help with the work she founded. 



IGL® INTERNATgONAL GOSPEL LEAGUE 

Box 519, Pasadena, California 91102 

□ Enclosed is my gift of $_Please send my copy of Granny Brand's story. 

□ Please send the FREE folder covering all aspects of IGL's work. 

My Name-—-—- 

Address---- 

C i ty.-- 

State.-—Zip 


Your gifts to IGL are tax deductible. 

















Nairobi, second largest city in Eiist Africa 
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WHere 

Have aLL 
THe JuncLes 


BY DICK PEACE 


TO 

J.E)ut where are the jungles?'' I asked myself for the seventh 
time. I had seen desert. I had inspected mud and wattle huts. 
I had even met a witchdoctor. But no jungle. 

In fact, it took me 5000 miles and five months more travel¬ 
ing in Africa before I saw my first honest-to-goodness jungle. 
Then the experience was disappointing. The jungle I saw was 
actually a large botanical garden. In it, I was told, a number 
of the early Tarzan films had been made. 

I learned a valuable lesson there in that botanical garden 
in Uganda. Africa is not covered with jungles, Tarzan to the 
contrary. An image I had of Africa for as long as I could 
remember melted away in the face of the facts. 

Myths about Africa 

As I thought about this, I came to realize that as an Amer¬ 
ican I had unconsciously assumed a lot about Africa that 
simply was not true. 

This thing of jungle is a good example. Africa is far from 
being a continent of twisted vines and profuse foliage. In 
fact, only six percent of the continent is jungle and rain 
forest while nearly one quarter is desert. The largest desert, 
the Sahara, is approximately 3500 miles long and 1600 miles 
across at its widest point. That means there is over 3/4 mil¬ 
lion square miles of sand in Africa! 

Another assumption that I had made before I ever visited 
Africa was that one African country was pretty much a re¬ 
peat of another. This too turned out to be a myth. The fact 
is that there are four distinct regions in Africa, each with a 
unique personality. 

North Africa is hot and dry and Arab-dominated. Most of 
the people live on the coast since the rest of the area is almost 
uninhabitable. The dominating feature of this region is the 
Sahara desert — a wide belt of relatively featureless arid land 
which isolates North Africa so thoroughly that it finds its 
kinship with the Middle East, not with the rest of Africa. 

West and Central Africa are also hot, but hardly dry. 
Humidity hangs over the region like a wet wool blanket, 

Continued on next page 


Dick Peace, author of the Learning Love series published by Zon- 
dervan and Inter-Varsity Press, is director of African Enterprise 
special projects, including films. 
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Government Road, Nairobi, from the top of Church House 
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Changing face of Africa gets defi¬ 
nition and direction from the 
young as they seek '‘their own” 
ways to maturity and security in a 
complex world. 


JUNGLES 
GONE? 


Continued 



constantly sapping the strength of its people. Some parts get 
as much as 33 feet of rain each year. Here too most of the 
cities are located on the coast, driven there in this case not 
hy desert but by dense rain forest. 

East Africa, though it straddles the equator, is quite differ¬ 
ent because of its elevation. Large portions of Ethiopia, Kenya 
and Tanzania rise to between 4000 and 10,000 feet, with the 
result that much of East Africa has a temperate climate even 
though it is located in a tropical region. Many Europeans 
settled here for this reason. 

Southern Africa also has a temperate climate. Mild snow 
is not unknown. Here lies the wealth of the continent—gold, 
diamonds, coal, uranium and other valuable minerals. Here 
too is the technological sophistication that is needed to mine 
these resources economically. However, southern Africa is 
politically dominated by white Europeans—and its whiteness 
cuts it off from the rest of Africa as effectively as the Sahara 
isolates North Africa. (To get a letter from Johannesburg, 
South Africa to Accra, Ghana you must send it via London 
or New York.) 

A third inaccurate assumption I had made about Africa 
was that it is almost exclusively a land of mud huts, wood 


fires and animal-skin clothing. To be sure, the primitive doe: 
exist in Africa, but so do Boeing 707 jets, high-rise apartmen 
buildings, and TV studios. 

The modern side of Africa is seen most clearly in its cities* 
Prior to World War II, with a few exceptions, a ^'city" ir 
Africa was little more than a collection of government build 
ings ringed by a shanty village. African cities today compare 
favorably with cities anywhere. Nairobi, Kenya is a gooo 
example. The central city is an architect's paradise. Striking! 
contemporary buildings are everywhere, set off by lush 
tropical foliage. In the suburbs there are fine homes on large* 
well-kept plots of ground. There is little one cannot purchase 
in the city's stores, and traffic is a problem here as in every 
other city. 

Myths and missionary work 

Africa is not jungle-covered, nor is it climatically or cuL 
turally uniform, nor is it totally primitive. These three out 
moded ideas must be put aside if we are to understand Africa 
and particularly if we are to understand missionary work ir 
Africa. You see, if a person believes Africa is a vine-clac 
primitive wilderness, then of course he views missionary 
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} work in these terms. To him, a missionary to Africa is a man 
li dressed in white shorts and pith helmet who spends his day 
j standing in the blazing sun of a jungle clearing, teaching the 
:i gospel to a small group of ignorant, half-clad natives. The 
; missionary today is more likely to spend his time in an air- 
I conditioned building hunched over a high-speed printing 
^ press, turning out a sophisticated magazine designed for the 
It modern African businessman who dresses in British-cut suits 
and works for an international firm. 

1 In the early days of missions you could have found a pith- 
I helmeted missionary teaching in a jungle clearing. Those 
j were the days when the job of the foreign missionary was 
i almost exclusively that of evangelism and church building, 
r The pioneer missionaries labored to communicate the simple 
: truths of the gospel to the illiterate indigenous people who 
] had never heard about Jesus before. And as the people be- 
: lieved, they were formed into small churches. 

Today these churches still exist and are often large and 
( flourishing. And (this is my point) the burden of evangelism 
is now primarily on their shoulders. 


The missionary as specialist 



■ 1 




Hence the role of the missionary in many places has 
changed. No longer is he a generalist, laboring to build 
churches on his own. Now a missionary is apt to be a spe¬ 
cialist using his talents and training to assist the young 
church to grow and to evangelize. 

Recently I addressed a conference attended by missionary 
candidates. All the men there were highly skilled pilots. 
Their role on the mission field will be to provide a transpor¬ 
tation link between remote mission stations and the major 
cities. These men are illustrative of the type of specialization 
that is occurring in the modern missionary movement. 

Another factor which has changed missions and created 
a need for missionary specialists is the development of mass 
communications media. Radio, films and literature are all 
being used to aid the young church in its task of outreach 
and evangelism. By and large, foreign workers provide the 
technological know-how in these areas. 

Radio station ELWA in Monrovia, Liberia has been broad¬ 
casting Christian programs to various parts of Africa for 
almost 15 years. When I visited ELWA the first thing that 
impressed me was the battery of well-trained missionaries 
staffing the station: engineers, electronics experts, program¬ 
mers, follow-up personnel, musical staff and administrators. 

Likewise the creation, production and distribution of Chris¬ 
tian literature requires missionary specialists: writers (partic¬ 
ularly people who can train nationals to write), printers, 
layout and design personnel and distribution experts. 

Working alongside the missionary from abroad are com¬ 
petent African specialists in many fields: writers and editors, 
printers, radio engineers, producers, announcers, musicians. 
Many of these are highly knowledgeable men who have 
studied in British or American universities. The missionary 
who expects to make an effective investment of his life in 
Africa today must also be an expert, highly trained and quali¬ 
fied for a specialized kind of job. 

The experience of African Enterprise in making films is 
illustrative of the new needs in missions. With the develop¬ 
ment of TV networks in a number of African countries and 
with the increasing popularity of the cinema in the cities, it 


became evident that films could be used as a powerful evan¬ 
gelistic tool — especially if these were made with African 
actors, in African settings, and dubbed in African languages. 
But as our film unit began to develop it became apparent that 
making effective films was a highly specialized art. Hence the 
latest man to join our film unit has a B.A. in literature, ex¬ 
perience in acting, and training at an excellent film school. 
Even with this background he is coming on staff as an 
assistant. 

Modern missions 

All this has meant that the missionary of today has to be 
far better trained than ever before. The old idea that a mis¬ 
sionary is a person who is unable to make a go of it in 
competitive Western society is simply not true (if it ever was). 

It is becoming increasingly true also that four years of Bible 
school after high school do not automatically fit a person for 
effective missionary service. Not only does such training fail 
to provide the specialization needed but it often fails to give 
even the general background necessary to minister effectively 
to such groups as university students or the business and 
professional community in the newly emergent nation. 

What all this means is that we must take a long, hard look 
at what modern missions is all about — and not allow our 
thinking to be clouded and confused by outmoded ideas. 
We need to recognize that Africa has come of age. Because of 
this there are new areas to be reached (cities, for instance) 
and new classes to be won (university communities). We 
must recognize that the burden of this outreach is no longer 
on the shoulders of foreign missionaries. This is now pri¬ 
marily the job of the young church in each country, with the 
missionary as assistant. We must further recognize that this 
assistance increasingly must be in a specialized area (such 
as evangelistic films). 

All of this should affect our recruiting and support of mis¬ 
sionaries. To get the specialists that are needed we have to 
turn increasingly to Christian young people who have been 
trained on our large secular campuses. We must let them 
know that their M.A. in psychology (for example) is needed 
on the mission field. We must increasingly give such young 
people a summer's experience (or longer) on the mission field 
so they can get enthused about the job to be done by helping 
as a short-term intern. Likewise we must continue to draw 
upon the skills of business and professional people willing to 
invest a year or two of their life in missions or give their 
retirement years over to this cause. 

And we must assess the nature of our missionary giving. 
How many churches have items in their missionary budgets 
that were put there 20 years ago? Is this money still being 
used effectively or has the need in this area ceased due to 
the changing scene in the nation? Are contemporary projects 
now much more essential, but hampered because money is 
still tied up in outdated projects? Unassessed giving often 
forces mission organizations to carry on with fruitless proj¬ 
ects or to keep on personnel they no longer need because 
cancelling the project or retiring the person will result in a 
decrease in giving. 

The nature and needs of missions have changed in these 
past years. Wise is the church that recognizes this and adjusts 
accordingly. This is the only way we can get on with this 
massive job of evangelizing the unevangelized in Africa. • 
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‘The revulsion of Africa 
against the white man, 
unless it can be checked, 
its dynamism redirected, 
restored, will yet fill our 
newspapers with horror 
items beside which the 
Mau Man obscenities 
will seem like Sunday 

school tales." Max Warren, Challenge and Response 
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BY JIM HEFLEY 


'^^an I help it if Tve got African 
I blood?" cried the frustrated man across 
, the table from me. 

I swallowed hard and looked away. 

I ' What could I say? 

We had met in the Waldorf Room of 
^ Chicago's Conrad Hilton Hotel. I was 
to do a feature on Frank Broyles, Meth- 
1; odist coach of the national champion 
h Arkansas Razorbacks football team.* 
S Broyles was speaking at a coaches' 
B breakfast which the Fellowship of 
1: Christian Athletes sponsors at the an- 
f; nual National Collegiate Athletic As- 
: sociation meeting, 
i I arrived late and thrilled to see the 
r; room crowded with 400 or 500 coaches, 
many of them sports page headliners, 
g; Near the center of the room I found a 
fi vacant chair at a table with three 
i ‘ coaches — one Negro and two white. 

] Coach Broyles gave a stirring address 
f in which he said, "A Christian is one 
who has determined that the way of 
U Christ is the best way, the only way, 
jl and who has decided to fully commit 
himself to that way. What a thrill it is 
;■ to accept Christ as our Savior and in 
^ everything we do, seek to be like Him." 

When the meeting was over, the 

! ' Negro coach turned to me and said 
i reverently, "I felt something here this 
! morning. I almost didn't come, think- 
i ing this was just another segregated 
' white church meeting. But when I saw 
I a Negro athlete on the platform beside 
- J Coach Broyles, I knew this was a differ- 
1: ent meeting." 

The other coaches excused them- 
i >fi selves, and the Negro coach and I sat at 
^the table and talked. After the waiters 
3 ' cleared the table we moved to the 

' *Coach Broyles' story by Jim Heflcy appears in the 

I new Zondervan book Sports Alive! 


downstairs coffee shop and continued 
our conversation. 

My new friend, I learned, was on the 
coaching staff of a Negro college in the 
south. He had tutored many of Amer¬ 
ica's top Negro athletes. I discovered 
he was a warm-hearted evangelical 
Christian, a Baptist like myself, and 
earnestly concerned about Christian 
race relations. Why he opened his heart 
to me as he did, I don't really know. 
Perhaps he sensed that I was hungry to 
talk with a dedicated, educated Negro 
leader. 

"Please don't quote me by my name," 
he cautioned. "I'm employed by the 
state and my job could be put in jeop¬ 
ardy. But every chance I get to talk to a 
white man — especially a Christian — 
I try to help him know how I feel." 

He looked straight into my eyes and 
said, "You don't know what it's like to 
be a Negro. You've always been free. 
We haven't." 

He recalled his boyhood — typical of 
many American Negroes. Fiis father 
was a tenant farmer, his mother a do¬ 
mestic. They separated when he was a 
child. "My grandmother was a strong 
Christian," he said. "She took care of 
me while my mother worked for white 
people. She led me to Christ. I can still 
hear her singing 'Amazing Grace' while 
rocking me to sleep. I joined her church 
and was active in the young people's 
department. Grandmother and the 
church saved me. In my underprivi¬ 
leged neighborhood, I could have easily 


James C. Hefley, past editor of Sunday Pix, 
has divided his time between pastorates 
and publications. His books include Living 
Miracles, Heroes of Faith and Sports Alive. 


gone the wrong way as many of my 
playmates did and ended up in prison. 

"After we moved to the city, I would 
go back summers to the farming com¬ 
munity where I was reared and pick 
cotton with my cousins for 25 cents a 
hundred pounds. It was hard work, but 
it was an honest way to earn money. I 
remember that I was the first of my clan 
to go beyond the fourth grade. When 
I finished high school, the family had 
a big celebration. No one really knew 
how many generations back it had been 
since someone in our family had gone 
so far. 

"I went to service and met and mar¬ 
ried a northern girl. I played college 
and pro football on integrated teams. 
I got a graduate degree and went into 
coaching where I've been almost 20 
years." 

The Negro coach looked straight at 
me. I could see the hurt in his eyes as 
he said, "I hold professor's rank, make 
a good income, send my son to a private 
school, and am counted in the top ten 
percent of the educated people in this 
country. But I'm still not free. I'm a 
Baptist, but I can't attend the First Bap¬ 
tist Church in my community because 
I'm black." 

His voice rose. "Can I help it if I have 
African blood?" 

I swallowed hard and looked away. 
Finally, I asked hesitantly — almost 
apologetically, "Do you still go to your 
Negro church regularly?" 

"Yes, of course, when I'm at home. 
When I'm away from home — going to 
see a boy about an athletic scholarship 
— I sometimes miss. On Sunday morn¬ 
ing I will drive by a Baptist or Meth¬ 
odist church and see the crowds 
Continued on page 25 
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African Challenge representative draws an interested crow' 
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“People ere reaiizieg ihei we need someifiing more man lest 
educaiion. civilization and independence," says me Rev. Moses iriye oi Nigeria. 
“We need Rod. And so everypody wants to know more abont God today. 
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^OVfrica — a continent in revolution 
— is wider open to evangelism than at 
any time in her history. In one year 
alone, 1960, some 85 million Africans 
gained their independence. Military 
coups and mutinies have taken place in 
more than 14 African countries in the 
last eight years. 

But people are turning to Christ in 
the thousands. In the mountainous sec¬ 
tions of southwestern Ethiopia there 
were 48 converts 30 years ago when the 
missionaries had to leave because of 
the Italian occupation. Believers today 
number more than 10,000, and there 
are hundreds of small churches. 

The Rev. Moses Ariye, pastor from 
Lagos, capital of Nigeria, told delegates 
at the recent West African Congress on 
Evangelism, 'There is today a new re¬ 
sponse to the gospel as never before in 
the history of Africa." Since the civil 
war started in Nigeria, he says "people 
are realizing that we need something 
more than just education, civihzation 
and independence. We need God. And 
so everybody wants to know more 
about God today. . . ." 

From the opposite side of the contin¬ 
ent the Rev. Festo Kivengere of Uganda 
told of seeing "God on the move" in 
revival in East Africa. 

After a recent visit to Africa, the 
Sudan Interior Mission's general direc¬ 
tor, the Rev. R. J. Davis, reported; 
"From Ethiopia to Liberia I was im¬ 
pressed with the sudden quickening, 
the springing to life of country after 
country. Today is unmistakably the 
glorious, golden day of missions." 

Christian broadcasting stations beam 
their programs across the continent. In 
Ethiopia, a country which has seen 
rapid growth in the number of evan¬ 
gelical believers, the Lutheran Radio 
Voice of the Gospel broadcasts from 
Continued on next page 


Donald Banks, formerly a secular journal¬ 
ist in London, is editorial adviser to Sudan 
Interior Mission's African Challenge based 
in Lagos, Nigeria. 
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Even in the bush the radio — and the gospel — reach out. 


ingin Congo's evangelism program. 
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EVANGELISM 

IS “IN” continued 



Muslims of Sudan gather for a religious festival. 



Federal Nigerian soldier trains to fight in the civil war with break away Biafra. 


Addis Ababa. From Liberia, on the‘ 
other side of the continent, radio sta¬ 
tion ELWA broadcasts the gospel in 
Amharic, English, French and many 
African tribal languages. 

Many governments allow Christians, 
to have free time on their national 
broadcasting stations. 

Throughout West and East Africa 
there is a rapidly increasing sense of 
the urgency of evangelism on the part 
of both national churches and mis¬ 
sions. The New Life for All movement, 
based on Evangelism-in-Depth meth-. 
ods, has revolutionized church life in 
many parts of Nigeria, Africa's most 
populous nation. 

Church growth expert Dr. George 
Peters, professor of missions at Dallas 
Theological Seminary, U.S.A., told the 
West African Congress on Evangelism 
that his studies show a steady growth 
of 10 to 35 percent where New Life for 
All is working. Several congregations 
have increased as much as 100 percent 
in the last two years. 


No restrictions anywhere 

Thousands of pagans, Muslims and 
nominal Christians have been con¬ 
verted. No restrictions are placed on 
mission work anywhere in the country. 
Christian literature, such as the pop¬ 
ular msigazine, African Challenge, is 
sold in Muslim schools. 

In neighboring Ghana there was a 
complete sellout of Arabic Bibles at a 
recent trade fair, and more copies had 
to be rushed from the Bible Society 
warehouse. Students from local Kor¬ 
anic schools met daily with Alhajis 
(Mecca pilgrims) to hear the Christian 
gospel. 

For the first time in its 75 years of 
existence, the Sudan Interior Mission, 
working in II African countries, has 
set up an evangelism and church 
growth secretary. Appointed to the task 
is the Rev. G. O. Swank. He comments: 
"The opportunities are unprecedented 
today. The Muslims are opening up to 
listen to us in ways that a few years ago 
were closed." 

In war-torn Congo, God is doing a 
new thing through a national campaign 
for evangelism called "Christ for All/' 
a movement similar to Nigeria's New 
Life for All. Spirit-filled national lead¬ 
ers have been raised up, and every 
Protestant denomination in the Congo 
is cooperating. 

In Kinshasa (formerly Leopoldville 
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• Congo's capital city, more than a mil- 

i lion pieces of gospel literature were dis- 
f tributed to 200,000 homes. A Christian 
j and Missionary Alliance missionary de¬ 
clared afterwards: "By the time the 
project was completed 42 churches of 

[f the city were glowing with the joy of 
:i telling others of Christ. More than 4000 
>r people have come to the Savior." 

Kenya and Uganda, swept by revival 
in recent years, are wide open to the 
gospel. In Kenya there are plans for 
j{ a $70,000 literature center for training 
Christian writers. A vast campaign is 
scheduled for Nairobi in January, again 
f with the full cooperation of the denom- 
t inations. 

ii 

1 ^ 

I Revival in East Africa 

i The Rev. Ken Downing, general sec¬ 
retary of the Association of Evangelicals 
; of Africa and Madagascar, says, "The 
; East African revival has done wonder- 
! ful things for Uganda." There is a 
i warmth of spirit in the churches, espe¬ 
cially the Anglican churches, which 
was formerly absent. Greatly used has 
: been national pastor, the Rev. Festo 
! Kivengere, who says, "There has been 
! a continued willingness to confess sin 
■ openly in the church and to forsake sin 
[ and to walk in the light of one 
I another." 

In 1965 there was a great spiritual 
f revival in Upper Volta and the churches 
i were set on fire for God. For years the 
i Gourma people of Upper Volta were 
; unresponsive to the Christian message, 

: but now there are hundreds of Gourma 
i Christians. 

A woman in America donated money 
; for the opening of a new mission sta¬ 
tion in the eastern part of Upper Volta. 
But so many national Christians were 
i going out and doing evangelistic work 

• that a missionary in the area com- 
I mented: "It became obvious that there 
I was no need for a new station because 

the Africans were doing the work them- 
? selves." The woman was asked if the 
! money could be used to enlarge the 
I Bible school. 

In South Africa, although there is 
only limited opportunity for interracial 
activity, there are no restrictions on 
gospel activity. Mr. Mike Cassidy, a 
i leading South African evangelist, af- 
! firmed, "There is unlimited opportu- 
t nity for preaching the gospel, and all 
! the African people are fantastically re- 
i sponsive." 

Many government leaders in the 
! African nations have been educated in 


Christian schools operated by evangel¬ 
ical missions. Some of them have a 
clear Christian witness — like Nigeria's 
military ruler. Major General Yakubu 
Gowon, and the vice-president of 
Kenya, Dr. Daniel Moi. 

One effect of independence has been 
a weakening of Roman Catholic influ¬ 
ence in the former French possessions 
(the French occupied most of North 
Africa, a large area of the west coast 
and the island of Madagascar). Evangel¬ 
ical literature now circulates widely 
throughout French-speaking Africa, 
and the circulation of the tabloid mag¬ 
azine Champion is going up by leaps 
and bounds. Another big step forward 
will be taken at the end of this year 
when an inter-mission evangelical lit¬ 
erature center is to be set up in Abidjan, 
Ivory Coast. 

The Wycliffe Bible Translators are 
reducing many of the tribal languages 
to writing, and there is a fresh interest 
in Scripture translation among some of 
the older missionary societies. 

The United Bible Societies at a meet¬ 
ing in Zambia decided to distribute 20 
million New Testaments throughout 
Africa and Madagascar to meet "an un¬ 
precedented demand for Scriptures." 

Roman Catholic president of Malag¬ 
asy Republic (Madagascar), Mr. Phili¬ 
bert Tsiranana, told the UBS represent¬ 
ative, "I would like all the young people 
of my country to read the Bible." 

The shadow of Islam 

Yet over much of North Africa there 
• still lies the shadow of Islam. But light 
is beginning to appear. Declared Pastor 
Kassoum Keita, a leading evangelical 
in Mali, which is more than 50 percent 
Muslim, "Islam as such is not as per 
nicious as communism. Muslim litera¬ 
ture creates and stimulates the need for 
God, but finally leaves a person in con¬ 
fusion. The Muslim knows he cannot 
oppose the gospel of Jesus Christ by his 
dogma or by his literature. That is why 
he has to use direct violence against 
gospel bearers." 

A recent survey conducted by a Ni¬ 
gerian university showed that Islam 
was losing ground in Western Nigeria. 
President of the strongly Muslim Re¬ 
public of Mauritania, Mr. Mokhtar 
Quid Daddah, has stated that Christian 
missionaries from Liberia are now wel¬ 
come in his country. 

One obstacle to the spread of Chris¬ 
tianity in Africa used to be that Islam 
could call it "a white man's religion." 


But African missionary societies are 
now springing up throughout the con¬ 
tinent. The Evangelical Missionary So¬ 
ciety in Nigeria is composed entirely of 
Africans. When the Sudanese govern¬ 
ment ousted foreign missionaries they 
said African missionaries would still be 
admitted. The revival in Uganda spread 
to Tanzania and gave the Christians 
there the vision to evangelize. Two 
Tanzanian missionaries are working in 
in the Sudan today, and more are pre¬ 
paring to go. 

The uncertain future 

But Africa is a continent in ferment. 
No one knows what will happen next. 
President Sekou Toure of Guinea ex¬ 
pelled all foreign missionaries on the 
pretext of Africanizing the church, and 
Communists were brought in as "ad¬ 
visers" in many posts. Yet there is no 
hindrance to Christian witness by na¬ 
tionals, and the demand for Bibles is 
increasing rapidly. 

The church in Africa is also caught 
up in the world ecumenical movement. 
The World Council of Churches is 
firmly entrenched and is pouring large 
sums of money into the continent. The 
International Council of Christian 
Churches from America is equally ac¬ 
tive. 

Communists too are making an all- 
out drive for the continent. In Nigeria 
they were among the first to supply 
arms and "technicians" to the federal 
government in its fight against the 
breakaway Eastern Region. Their beau¬ 
tifully produced literature is available 
in all the main cities of Africa, trans¬ 
lated into the local languages. Thou¬ 
sands of Africans are being given 
scholarships to study in Russia, East 
Germany and other countries of the 
Communist bloc. 

The Soviet-Uganda "cultural cooper¬ 
ation plan" for 1968-69 includes grants 
for students to study in Soviet colleges 
and specialized secondary schools, and 
there is to be a festival of Soviet films 
and an exchange of radio programs. 

What is the greatest need of the 
church of Africa today? The answer is 
given in the words of the Rev. Jean- 
Perce Makanzu, of the Congo: "The 
most urgent need of the church of 
Christ in Africa is to have evangelists, 
catechists, pastors and missionaries 
who give of themselves and who lead 
a holy, blameless life. Faithful men are 
needed. It is a crime to refuse to join in 
the evangelization of the African." • 
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T he Rev. David Barrett went to 
Kenya 11 years ago to begin missionary 
work with the Church Missionary Soci¬ 
ety and soon found himself in the mid¬ 
dle of a vicious church fight. During 
the very week he arrived in Kenya the 
church he came to serve lost 18,500 
members. It was more than a simple 
split. It was a battle in which 16 
churches were burned to the ground. 

For a new missionary this was a dis¬ 
couraging beginning. But it sparked 
Barrett, who had trained as an aeronau¬ 
tical engineer at Cambridge, England, 
to find out whether church division in 
Africa was a common occurrence or 
not. During the four years of his first 
term working among the faluo peo¬ 
ple of Lake Province, Barrett began 
to gather statistics on the breakaway 
churches of Africa. He was amazed to 
discover a trend that had scarcely been 
noted before. 

When time came for Barrett's fur¬ 
lough, he had amassed a great pile of 
church statistics. Instead of returning 
to his native England he went to Co¬ 
lumbia University in New York City. 
His statistics interested the professors 
and a study program was set up for him 
that led to a doctorate based on his 
study of church growth in Africa. Upon 
his return to Africa his mission allowed 
him to set up an office in Nairobi and 
carry on with his study program. This 
operation is now known as the Unit of 
Research and operates under the gen¬ 
eral direction of the Church of the 
Province of East Africa. 


"We believe that by getting all of the 
information possible on what is hap¬ 
pening in church growth, we can help 
the missionary program of the church," 
says Dr. Barrett. 

However, it is in the breakaway 
movements that he had made his most 
interesting discoveries. For a long time 
these have been looked upon without 
exception as being evil. 

As Dr. Barrett began his studies of 
these breakaway groups he found them 
to be far more numerous that he had 
expected. "Schism from foreign mission 
bodies has been taking place for the 
last 100 years on a scale unparalleled 
in the entire history of Christianity," 
he reported in a recent paper. He has 
found that there are nearly seven mil¬ 
lion adherents to these churches in 
Africa. His research has revealed that 
in East Africa alone there are 160 sep¬ 
aratist churches. In Kenya seven of 
these churches have been accepted by 
the National Christian Council of 
Kenya as bona fide members of that 
church body. 

One of the most interesting things 
Dr. Barrett has noted is the attachment 
of these various churches to their ver¬ 
nacular Bibles. Missionaries were the 
defenders of the faith and the English 
Bible. The African now becomes the 
defender of the vernacular Bible. He 


Edward Arensen, a missionary with Africa 
Inland Mission for 31 years, is editoi in¬ 
chief of the Swahili language magazine 
Afrika ya Kesho. 


wants to interpret it for himself. 

In the majority of the breakaway 
churches, Christ is the center of their 
theology. He is recognized as the Son 
of God who died for the sins of man¬ 
kind. Some of these churches have de¬ 
veloped strange doctrines along other 
lines. 

Dr. Barrett has noted the desire of' 
these churches to have help in Bible 
teaching. They seem to realize that they : 
have come to the end of their own 
knowledge and want help. Barrett him¬ 
self is teaching a Bible class for one of 
these groups and finds it very reward¬ 
ing. He finds that the separatist leaders 
are not ready to go back under any 
mission rule. However they do want 
teachers. Thus Dr. Barrett feels there 
is a place where missionaries can help 
these people. 

"Some people feel that the break¬ 
away churches are all bad," states Dr. 
Barrett, "but as I see these various 
groups marching down the streets on 
Sunday, preaching and singing, I realize 
that they have something the older de¬ 
nominational churches have lost. They 
have an enthusiasm and an evangelistic 
outlook that is fresh." 

Another part of Dr. Barrett's work is 
a study of the response of various tribes 
and ethnic groups to the gospel. Mis¬ 
sion work among the Wadigo tribe be¬ 
gan in 1892. There was virtually no 
response after 50 years of ministry 
among them. Instead the tribe has 
turned to Islam. 

In one tribe he has found that one 
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David Barrett of Nairobi is one of 
a growing number of Christian investigators intent 
on tracking the facts in church growth and using modern 
j technological tools to analyze the data. 


David Banett in his Nairobi office. 


Bible parable is immediately grasped 
while another is quite beyond compre¬ 
hension. In the neighboring tribe it may 
be exactly the opposite. In many tribes 
he finds customs that are easily trans¬ 
latable into a scriptural setting. One 
small tribe, the Wasonjo, who number 
about 6000, are strongly animistic in 
their beliefs, yet they have a definite 
belief in a messiah who will one day 
come to them. By learning these things 
the missionary can capitalize on the 
ingrained beliefs of the people. 

Barrett carries on his research into 
these various facets of mission work 
from his office in downtown Nairobi. 
He has about 100 misionaries scattered 
around the country who cooperate by 
furnishing material and answering 
questionnaires. Large pin-filled maps 
cover his walls telling results of his 
research. Voluminous files support his 
findings and provide the basis for fur¬ 
ther studies. 

A bachelor, Barrett says his chief 
hobby is travel (he calls himself a rov¬ 
ing missionary). So far he has visited or 
worked in about 100 countries. 

Dr. Barrett admits that some of his 
missionary colleagues wonder if he 
knows what he is doing. stock ques¬ 
tion that I have to answer is, 'How 
many people has your computer con¬ 
verted so far?' I have a ready answer for 
that. There is only one computer in 
East Africa and it isn't working!" 

However, Barrett's work is now draw¬ 
ing wide attention. His book Schism 
Continued on page 41 
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The Rev. and Mrs. Edward F. Rice (top) left their Living Shepherd 
Church in Gardena, California (above left and right) for a little 
town in Ecuador called Cuenca (below). 
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^ by Edward F. ^ice 


fa Parish in Ecuador 




AWiky new church in a suburb of Los 
Angeles was almost everything I had 
ever dreamed of: what with its unique 
contemporary style, its free-standing 
altar with a formal garden behind it, its 
pews gathering around the chancel, its 
pastor's study with a picture window 
looking onto the garden, its lovely 
prayer chapel almost directly opening 
onto one of the main arteries running 
through southwest Los Angeles, its Bible 
verses on three outside walls of the 
church. There was no particular trouble 
in the congregation. A half dozen of 
our people had gone into mission work. 
We had been there but eight years and 
could have retired there. 

Yet, on the second day after Christ¬ 
mas 1966, at 3:30 o'clock on a cold 
black morning, we backed our new 
truck out of the garage, gave our sleepy 
collie one last hug, drove past our dark 
church, onto the freeway and eastward, 
on to new adventures, back to another 
foreign mission assignment, this time 
to Ecuador. 

The reasons for our going again were 
several and complex. 

At the age of 58 one realizes that if 
ever one is to do something different 
and more difficult in the service of the 
Lord it had better be soon. A year or 
more and it would be too late. 

Not that serving a congregation in a 
large city, or anywhere for that matter, 
is easy. Far from it. Yet, despite the 
Lord's call to leave all and follow Him, 
being a pastor of a middle-class denom¬ 
inational church in the United States 
presents few sacrifices. We had a com¬ 
fortable home of our own, two cars, a 
certain standing in the community, a 
season pass to the Dodgers ball games, 
and numerous other benefits. Like al¬ 
most all of our parishioners, we were 
surrounded with all the accouterments 
of a middle-class situation. 

It was this that at times uneased the 


conscience and brought on a feeling of 
guilt. While most of the world fought 
for its very existence, here was a soldier 
of the Lord living about as luxuriously 
and gadget-rich as any worldling. 

Then there was the observation that 
too many sections of our large Amer¬ 
ican cities are overchurched. We once 
served a parish in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where there were 20 churches within 
approximately a square mile. Our last 
parish in one of the many burroughs 
making up Los Angeles County saw dis¬ 
gruntled parishioners able to attend two 
other churches of our denomination 
within ten minutes driving time. Here 
those who refused to shoulder responsi¬ 
bilities in our parish easily found shel¬ 
ter and anonymity. 

Compare this with the situation in 
other parts of the world. It is said that 
there is one missionary to 18,000 per¬ 
sons in Africa, one missionary to 27,000 
in Latin America, and one missionary 
to 52,000 in the Far East. Where we 
serve in southern Ecuador there are 
scores of villages without a missionary 
or any evangelical witness. Our town of 
Cuenca, population 85,000, is 410 years 
old. Yet it wasn't until late April of this 
year, 1968, that our chapel was dedi¬ 
cated, the first Protestant church build¬ 
ing in the entire city. 

We longed to serve those far less 
privileged than these millions of Amer¬ 
icans. Constant running after these who 
had so much yet so often lacked in 
gratitude, while millions of others in 
other lands fought in spiritual darkness 
for bare existence, seemed incongruous 
and poor stewardship. Even though 

A pastor in the American Lutheran 
Church for 35 years, Edward F. Rice served 
in Bolivia from 1954 to 1957 under the 
World Mission Prayer League. He now 
serves under the same mission fellowship 
in Ecuador where he does evangelistic 
work and holds a pastorate. 


these same comfortable, luxury-laden 
middle-class people had enough prob¬ 
lems to keep any pastor busy, day after 
day, late into the night. 

There was also the constant pressure 
exerted by the various and many de¬ 
partments of the denomination. It 
seemed I was always going to some 
meeting or other: parish education, 
higher education, brotherhood, youth 
groups, social action, and on and on. As 
we left our parish, plans were gathering 
momentum by the church headquarters 
to look to each congregation to help put 
over a 20 million dollar drive for higher 
educational institutions. Yet many pas¬ 
tors in their hearts had their doubts as 
to the effectiveness of these same insti¬ 
tutions in bringing into being or ad¬ 
vancing the Lord's reign here on earth. 

Once before we had experienced the 
sweetness and blessedness of looking to 
the Lord alone for our daily bread. 
When we had given up another Los 
Angeles congregation some 14 years 
ago to serve under a faith mission, my 
family and I, four in number, had ven¬ 
tured out without a single cent of sup¬ 
port promised us. Yet, during a four- 
year absence from the States, during 
which we traveled over half of Latin 
America, we never missed a meal, had 
all our other needs met and had our 
little five-room bungalow rented the 
entire time we were gone. It had been 
sweet and blessed to look to the Lord 
for all of our wants and He had not 
failed us. 

We had found there was something 
eminently satisfying to have to depend 
on God for everything. This, as a pas¬ 
tor of an established congregation in 
the U.S., we had missed. We had secur¬ 
ity that man gave, and we looked to our 
people to provide our livelihood rather 
than to the Lord. We felt closer to our 
God under the "faith mission" plan. 

Continued on next page 
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The building (left) and the people (below) 
aie different but Mr. Rice's message is the 
same as it was in the United States. 



I Switched to Ecuador con, 


Then there was the impersonalness 
of being a pastor in a large city. We had 
warm relationships with many of our 
own members, and once a month we 
got together with a group of other pas¬ 
tors and wives for a potluck supper and 
an evening of fellowship. Yet we sel¬ 
dom saw one another otherwise, except 
in pressure group meetings. 

We found it frustrating to be just 
a drop in a very large bucket, to be 
given a civil but impersonal greeting in 
most of the stores we patronized, to 
have the cars of thousands of strangers 
rush past one and one's church hour 
after hour of every day, to walk be¬ 
tween church and parsonage unknow¬ 
ing and unknown to most of those 
whom we passed. Often there is more 
fellowship on the mission field than 
back home. And if one is unknown to 
most of the residents one at least ex¬ 
pects it and there are compensations. 

Beyond all these reasons for re-enter¬ 
ing foreign mission service is the most 
important of all. Our Lord's marching 


orders to go into all the world still 
stand. The average church member in 
the United States has a choice of a half 
dozen or more churches to attend, often 
within walking distance, and can dial a 
Christian radio broadcast almost any 
hour of the day or night. Yet, after al¬ 
most 2000 years of Christianity, only 
two percent or less of India, China and 
Japan are Christians and the overall 
percentage of Christians to non-Chris¬ 
tians in the world is shrinking steadily. 

A well-known missionary statesman 
has said that there are three factors 
which should determine whether a per¬ 
son should become a foreign mission¬ 
ary or not: Is there a need? Does God 
want that need met? Can I meet the 
need? The answer for us was "yes" to 
all three questions. We felt we had to 
go in answer to the need and to the 
Lord's call. We wonder if most State¬ 
side pastors should not do some honest 
and serious thinking on these points. 

Obviously, life on the foreign field 
has many drawbacks and obstacles. The 


devil is here too, and maybe tries 
harder. As one gets older, health be¬ 
comes an uncertain factor ^nd the com¬ 
petent medical help one is used to in 
the U.S. is often lacking. One misses 
the children and grandchildren, and 
loneliness because of absent loved ones 
can plague one a great deal. The lan¬ 
guage problem is not always easy to 
solve, especially for older missionaries. 

Yet, for these and other things, we 
have Jesus and He takes care of those 
who follow His call. There is satisfac¬ 
tion in tackling a hard job, in making 
some sacrifice for Him who gave His 
all for us, in bringing the great Good 
News to those who have never heard 
or have heard but darkly. And in one 
of our last hours of our last night in our 
old home the Lord graciously and won- 
drously gave us the promise of Mat¬ 
thew 19:29, "And every one who has 
left houses or brothers or sisters or 
father or mother or children or lands, 
for my name's sake, will receive a hun¬ 
dredfold, and inherit eternal life." • 
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Continued from page 15 

pouring in. I'll ask myself, 'Would you 
be welcome?' And I'll answer, 'Prob¬ 
ably not.' Then I'll drive away for I'm 
not the kind to force my way in and 
start a scene." 

The coach's voice dropped low, al¬ 
most to a whisper. "Please don't think 
I'm bragging, but education is one of 
my problems. Many of the pastors of 
my race are not educated. They've been 
deprived of that. I know it isn't all their 
fault, but sometimes I'm ashamed of 
them." 

"Your wife and children," I asked, 
"are they Baptists?" 

He shook his head. "They go to a 
church that some wouldn't consider 
evangelical. My wife has been trying to 
get me to join. But so far my convic¬ 
tions have kept me in my old faith. I've 
been tempted — you don't know how 
Negro Christians are tempted to leave 
their churches. But I still can't leave. 

I guess I'll always be a Baptist at heart. 

"You want to know what really gets 
me?" he said. "The white Unitarians 
welcome me. But the Baptists — my 
own people — don't wan't me to wor¬ 
ship with them. There's a big state uni¬ 
versity near where I live. It's integrated. 
The public schools are integrated. Ath¬ 
letics and just about everything else are 
integrated — but the church I would 
like to attend is not." 

He named the pastor and I men¬ 
tioned that he was known to be an out¬ 
standing preacher. "I agree," the coach 
said. "I've heard him speak — outside 
of his church, of course. He has asked 
his church to permit Negoes to attend 
the worship services. But the church 
has so far refused. I like that man, I 
really do. Things will get better because 
of white ministers like him." 

We switched the conversation to 
civil rights. "This is a great thing, but 
it's sad — so sad," he said. 

"How's that?" I asked. 

"The government is having to do it. 
Why couldn't the movement for civil 
rights have come from the churches 
from the Baptists in the south, for ex¬ 
ample? Here I am back to the church 
problem again. But in my community, 
what disturbs me is that the people 
who are grounded in the Scriptures and 
true to the Bible will not take leader¬ 
ship for equal rights." 

I stopped and thought before asking 
the question, "Have you ever been 
tempted to become violent?" 


He pulled in his breath. "I've been 
tempted, yes, but I know that emotion 
only clouds the truth. You can't see 
straight. Violence isn't the answer." 

"How about your Negro athletes? Do 
they ever get stirred up about discrimi¬ 
nation? How do you keep them from 
getting violent?" 

"That isn't easy. I've had athletes 
come to me vowing vengeance because 
they've been arrested for demonstrating 
or taking part in a sit-in. Sometimes 
they're picked up by the local police 
for ridiculous reasons. I listen to them 
and then say, 'Look, violence will get 
you nowhere. Let's solve this problem 
by Christian principles. Let's try the 
Martin Luther King approach. Don't 
fight back. Sure, it hurts, but try to be 
patient. There's a better day coming'." 

The Negro coach paused and then 
said, "Brother, there is a better day 
coming for all of us. We've got to be¬ 
lieve that." 

I nodded. "Yes, but how?" 

"Remember when the Lord hung on 
the cross and the rabble-rousers were 
cursing and spitting on Him. He prayed, 
'Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they dof That's my prayer. 
Brother, for they don't know what they 
do." 

Tears rimmed my eyes as I grasped 
the coach's hand. "We'll pray together 
— Brother." 

We parted. The coach left for his 
campus in the southern city. And I re¬ 
turned to my home in a segregated Chi¬ 
cago suburb, convicted of my own iso¬ 
lationism. I kept hearing the Negro 
coach say, "What disturbs me is that 
the people who are grounded in the 
Scriptures and true to the Bible will not 
take leadership for equal rights." And 
with it Frank Broyles' statement, "A 
Christian is one who has determined 
that the way of Christ is the best way, 
the only way, and who has decided to 
fully commit himself to that way." 

Would I accept as full brothers those 
whom the Bible recognizes as the hu¬ 
man creatures of one Creator and for 
whom Christ died that they might be 
the redeemed children of one heavenly 
Father? There was no alternative. I 
must — or deny Christ who taught us 
to pray, "Our Father. ..." • 


The prime mission of the church is to win 
men and women to a personal commit¬ 
ment of faith in Jesus Christ and to help 
train them for service in the community. 
This does not, however, excuse the mem¬ 
bers of a church from getting involved in 
the needs of the community. 

-Dr. Arnold Olson, NAE president 
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COMMUNIST 
CHINA AIDS 
CHRISTIAN REBELS 

Communist China is supplying arms and military training 
to tribes of Nagas, Kachins, Karens and Shans living just 
outside China in the borderlands of India and Burma. 

States George Patterson in a recent article in The Christian: 
*The greatest irony in the whole complex situation is that 
Communist China, who in the Himalayan border countries of 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan has been using the offer of a Con¬ 
federation of Himalayan States, is now using the political car¬ 
rot of autonomy to the Nagas, Kachins, Karens and Shans — 
who, in fact, are more desirous of having a federation of Chris- 


The oba (king) of Lagos, capital of Nigeria, addresses the large crowd gathered on the grounds of his palace 
to mark the centenary of the Efik Bible. Efik, the first Nigerian language to have the whole Bible, is the 
language spoken by the people in an area where there has been fierce fighting. The fighting has prevented the 
Bible from getting into the East for 12 months, and the Nigerian Bible Society limited its celebrations to 
Lagos. At the celebration it was announced that the Society had been able to get through their first bulk 
order of 1000 Efik Bibles. These were immediately sold and another 1000 dispatched. The translation of the 
Bible into Efik was started by the Rev. Hope Wardell, the first missionary sent out by the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland at the request of the released slaves in Jamaica who were anxious that the gospel should 
reach the people in the land from where they had come. 


NIGERIA- 

Northern missions send aid 

Christian missions working in the 
northern part of Nigeria are sending a 
relief medical team into the liberated 
parts of the Federation to help the suf¬ 
fering people there. 

The team will be headed by New 
Zealander Dr. D. W. Warren of the 
Sudan Interior Mission, who, with a 
small team of nurses, will be seeking 
to reopen a hospital in the Rivers State, 


an area where there has been much 
fighting. 

They have been advised not to work 
with the International Red Cross be¬ 
cause of the strong criticism within the 
country of the way the organization 
has been acting in the war. They have 
been accused (probably falsely) of giv¬ 
ing aid to the rebels. 

The Christian missions, therefore, 
will be providing the needed money, 
medical supplies and equipment from 
their own resources. 


SPAIN- 

Government adopts 
'wait and see' policy 

Both the Spanish Baptist Union and 
Spanish Evangelical Church have re¬ 
ceived permission from local authori¬ 
ties to open three chapels. However, 
none of the six congregations has asked 
to be registered as the new law on re¬ 
ligious freedom requires. 

Permission for the chapels was 
granted on the basis of the ^'individual 
right" to worship freely. It was made 
clear that the permission did not recog¬ 
nize the new congregations and 
churches as such. 

Observers conclude that the Spanish 
government still treats this period as a 
transition period, hoping that more 
Protestant congregations will register if 
they do not take too hard a line. 

It is also suggested that the govern¬ 
ment does not want trouble with Prot¬ 
estants because of the unrest within the 
Roman Catholic community. 

The government, however, does not 
give nonregistered churches permission 
to publish literature, open schools or 
organize evangelistic campaigns. Offi¬ 
cials fear political propaganda under 
the disguise of religious activities. 

The Spanish Evangelical Church and 
the Episcopal Church are closely 
watched by the government largely be¬ 
cause they belong to the World Council 
of Churches which the government 
claims is becoming more and more in¬ 
terested in revolution and politics. The 
Baptists who also refused to be regis¬ 
tered are less closely watched because 
they do not belong to the WCC. They 
are closely related to the Southern Bap¬ 
tist Convention and are members of the 
Baptist World Alliance. 
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[ tian States from Assam to Thailand.” 

The Nagas who are fighting India make no bones about the 
ii fact that they plan to establish a "Christian State.” It is re- 
t ported that in the Naga underground army every military con¬ 
ference and battle begins and ends with prayer. Battles are 
fought with Communist arms. 

Nagas tend to be bitter toward Americans and British. 
^ Patterson reports the commander-in-chief of the underground 
Iji army as saying, "The Baptists came and told us how to get 
:ji into the kingdom of heaven but could not help us to get a 
i hearing in the United Nations.” 

I Technically there is a cease-fire in Nagaland between the 
I rebels and the New Delhi government. The New Delhi cabinet 
i approved an extension of the cease-fire arrangement in July, 
^ but promised that the security forces would have freedom to 
|[ take stern measures against any violation of the cease-fire, 
|i including the importing of arms from outside the State by 
Nagas. 

i 


When the India regular army raided a Naga rebel camp near 
Kohima they recovered Communist arms and the notebooks 
of several of the slain rebels who had been trained by the 
Communists, probably at the South West China military train¬ 
ing and political indoctrination center for minority nationals 
in Szemao, Yunan Province. 

The Statesman Weekly reporter who was allowed to examine 
some of the notebooks revealed, "Religion remains a recurring 
theme. One of the principles noted in the diary says: ‘Those 
who said that religion has nothing to do with politics do not 
know what religion means.’ Even after lessons in dialectical 
materialism, the writer did not hesitate to write down the text 
and notation of some religious songs or to dedicate ‘Nagaland 
to God.' 

"If the notes were the result of training and instruction by 
the Chinese it would appear that the latter had taken special 
care not to offend or in any way disturb the religious senti¬ 
ments of the Nagas.” 


) Of the some 160 congregations that 
^ have registered, most requested the 
i right to make use of mass communica- 
|i tion media to spread the gospel when 
they registered. This was granted, but 

i the government stated that they must 

ii ask permission for each new activity. 

I Medical missionaries meet 



♦ 


I 


Nearly 1000 physicians, dentists, 
nurses and para-medical personnel, 
mission executives, medical and dental 
students and wives are expected to at¬ 
tend the fifth International Conven¬ 
tion of Missionary Medicine, Decem¬ 
ber 27-30 on the campus of Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, Illinois. Theme of 
the convention is 'Tlexible Methods — 
Faultless Message." 

A concentrated one-day seminar on 
missionary health will precede the 
ICMM on the campus. 


Missionaries killed by stone age Papuans 

Stanley A. Dale, 52, and Philip J. 
Masters, 50, were killed by stone age 
Papuans in the Seng river valley of 
West Irian. 

Frank G. Clarke, field superintendent 
of the Regions Beyond Missionary Un¬ 
ion with which both slain men served, 
reports that he has not discovered the 
motive for the killing but suspects can¬ 
nibalistic desires. The bodies have not 
been found. Fie has found, however, 
thick coagulated blood and blood¬ 
stained clothing, indicating that the 
bodies were mutilated and cut up be¬ 
fore being carried to the nearby village. 

Together with four carriers the men 
had left the station of Korupun for 
Ninia. According to the carriers, the 


men visited Lugwat where their mis¬ 
sion wanted to build an airstrip. The 
people were very hostile and pressed 
them to move on. 

The following day a large band of 
warriors followed them at a distance. 
Yet both men took time to preach in a 
small village. They were allowed to stay 
there for the night, but discovered that 
all the inhabitants left the village dur¬ 
ing the night. 

Again on Wednesday the small group 
was followed by warriors. The two men 
had the carriers walk ahead. Suddenly 
the carriers heard Stan Dale call out, 
"Don't shoot us." When they turned 
around both missionaries had been hit 
by arrows. The carriers fled. 

Clarke writes, "The men's clothing 
was bristling with arrow points." Stan 


Dale must have been hit by at least 75 
arrows, judging from the broken arrows 
lying around, Phil Masters probably 
somewhat less. 

Immediately when news was received 
by radio, Clarke organized a rescue 
party with the help of Missionary Avi¬ 
ation Fellowship. A helicopter took the 
party to the place of the killing. Noth¬ 
ing but blood, ripped clothing and a 
piece of jawbone remained. 

About a month before he was killed, 
missionary Dale had been wounded by 
another group of hostile Papuans. 

Masters, from Mapleton, Iowa, first 
went to West Irian in 1961. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife Phyliss and their four 
children. 

Dale, an Australian, also leaves a 
wife and four children. 



people nte Oil ims 


DIED: Mr. and Mrs. A. F. C. Savory, 
British workers with the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society in Biafra, shot by a 
drunken Nigerian soldier in the Biafran 
town of Okigwi October 2. They were 
distributing relief goods.... Assemblies 
of God missionary William Kenneth 
Waggoner and two Assemblies pastors 
from Texas, James Parson and B. J. 
Manley, in a plane crash at Cape Palm¬ 
as, Liberia in mid October— Dr. David 
H. Johnson, 74, general director emer¬ 
itus and stewardship director of The 
Evangelical Alliance Mission, Septem¬ 
ber 26, from a major heart attack. 

The Rev. Raymond G. De la Haye, 
has been appointed North America rep¬ 
resentative of Sudan Interior Mission 


radio station ELWA in Monrovia, Li¬ 
beria. De la Haye succeeds the Rev. A. 
Thiessen who is now executive director 
of International Christian Broadcasters. 

The Rev. Walter Trobisch, a former 
missionary to Africa, has been named 
as a consultant on family counseling 
to African churches by the Lutheran 
World Federations' Commission on 
World Mission. 

A Lutheran missionary from the 
United States, Anna Martinson, cele¬ 
brated her 100th birthday in Hong 
Kong on September 18. Mrs. Martinson 
went to China with her husband in 
1902. She was forced to flee the main¬ 
land during the final stages of the 
Communist takeover. 
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SPECML TO WORLD VISION HEWS 


MISSION 


IN 

NAIROBI 


Two young men took off from South 
ern California this summer on a mis¬ 
sion to Africa. One, Eric Miller, had an 
assignment for a year of evangelism on 
an African university campus. The 
other, Donald Anderson, had also com¬ 
mitted a year of his life — he in a filmi 
ministry. 



Nairobi city square 


For Eric it meant interrupting his. 
studies at Fuller Theological Seminary- 
in Pasadena, California. Don had been 
working on his M.A. at the Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California. Both had 
elected to serve a year as interns with 
African Enterprise. They would join 
with the AE team, other African 
interns and local churches in a special 
seven-month thrust for God in Nairobi, 
a city whose citizens reflect the ethnic 
fabric of much of Africa. 

The Mission which began its first 
phase in October has an encouraging 
problem in making real the message 
''which shall be to all people" in a city 
with such great diversity. 

Even though two recently passed 
Kenya laws sparked an exodus of the 
Asian population to other parts of the 
British Commonwealth there is still a 
large Asian community in Nairobi. 
The 80,000 Asians, 245,000 Africans 
which are divided into five main tribal 
groups, 25,000 Europeans and a small 
group of Arabs are the people tapestry 
of Nairobi, the second largest city in 
East Africa. 

Explains Michael Cassidy, head of 
African Enterprise which is joint spon¬ 
sor of the Mission, "It is impossible to 
overstate our need for prayer in this 
situation. One of the most vital cities 
of the whole continent, Nairobi is 
a complex, cosmopolitan community 
whose ethos is a strange and exciting 
blend of African, European and Asian 
cultures. As such, it creates not only 
special challenges, but special prob¬ 
lems and we need the wisdom of Solo¬ 
mon in facing these." 


The African tends to live in his sec¬ 
tion of town, the European in his and 
the Asian in his. The Asians have tra- 


.1 
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ditionally been the small shop owners 
and exclusive overseers of local com¬ 
merce, a role resented by the young 
African coming to the city to seek his 
future and advancement. This resent¬ 
ment grew when many of the Asians 
did not seek Kenyan citizenship when 
the country gained independence from 
Britain in 1963. 

Independent Kenya has had surpris¬ 
ingly stable and friendly African-Euro- 
pean relations, especially in view of the 
Mau Mau uprising in the 1950's. But 
there still remains a large gap between 
the education and income of the aver¬ 
age African and that of the average 
European. 

Those who know the country won¬ 
der what will happen when Jomo Ken- 
yatta, the president and spiritual father 
of the country, dies. He is now in his 
seventies and no one at the moment 
seems in a position to follow in his 
footsteps. 

Religiously Kenya divides into 68 per¬ 
cent pagan, mostly animists, 14 per¬ 
cent Roman Catholic, 11 percent Mus¬ 
lim and 7 percent Protestant. In Nai¬ 
robi there are 24 Anglican congrega- 
I tions, 47 African independent congre¬ 
gations, 48 Protestant congregations 


f 






PEACE 

cut in the deep 
channel of a 
man's soul 
first 

then let it run freely 
heart to heart 
pole to pole 
until 

Love reveals crib 
and cross and Baby 
Spirit-bundled 
in every 
man. 

Arthur A. R. Nelson 


representing Presbyterian, Africa In¬ 
land Mission, Baptist, Quaker, Pente¬ 
costal, Methodist, Lutheran, Brethren, 
Salvation Army, and Seventh Day Ad¬ 
ventist; 27 Roman Catholic congrega¬ 
tions and one Greek Orthodox group. 

Congregations are distinguished by 
language. About two-thirds are Swa¬ 
hili-speaking, the other third English- 
speaking. Congregations vary greatly 
but an average might be estimated at 
around 300. 

Knowing the problems, accepting 
the challenge, the united churches of 
Nairobi representing most of the Prot¬ 
estant Congregations in cooperation 
with African Enterprise have launched 
''Mission in Nairobi" with a three-part 
goal. 

1. The proclamation of the Christian 
Gospel using methods which will 
reach people in all sections of the soci¬ 
ety. The intention is so to present the 
Gospel message based on the Scriptures 
and proclaimed in the power of the 
Holy Spirit that men, women and 
young people from all sections of the 
society will come to put their trust in 
Christ as Savior and Lord and identify 
with a local church. 

2. The strengthening of the Nairobi 
churches through the training and in¬ 
volvement of lay people in the Mission 
program. Such a united church project 
has the potential to unite Christians of 
all backgrounds in mutual respect and 
understanding. 

3. To enrich the lives of individual 
Christians through the Mission activi¬ 
ties so that they might grow spiritually 
and have their understanding of Chris¬ 
tian responsibility enlarged. 

To achieve these goals the Mission 
was divided into three overlapping 
phases. The preparation phase began 
in October with the forming of city¬ 
wide prayer groups, lay evangelism 
seminars, leadership training courses 
and planning mass communications 
presentations. 

Through January and February will 
be the proclamation phase and March 


through May the preservation phase. 
Basic evangelism is to be through 

Home Bible study groups 
Three weeks of mass meetings in the city 
square 

A mission to the University 
Television, film and radio presentations 
House to house visitation 
Church-centered evangelistic meetings 
Evangelistic meetings in the high schools 
Presentation of the Gospel to special 
groups: businessmen. Parliament, civic 
organizations, etc. 

Training for laymen in personal 
evangelism. 

Currently all of these are underway 
or in the late planning stages. 

The Mission is being spearheaded 
by the African Enterprise Team under 
the direction of inter-church commit¬ 
tees. John Mpayei, a Cambridge grad¬ 
uate and secretary of the Bible Society 
for East Africa, is general chairman. 
The Rev. Tom Houston, pastor of the 
Nairobi Baptist Church, is organizing 
secretary. 

After the initial preparation phase, 
which might be called turning on the 
church and tuning in the laity to their 
ability to win others, begins the reach 
into the city. One of the plans is a 
telephone effort called "invite a friend 
a day." 

The main period of proclamation be¬ 
gins January 5. Team members will be 
speaking in hospitals, jails, govern¬ 
ment groups, women's meetings and 
schools. A massive visitation program 
will be launched simultaneously with 
the formation of small home Bible 
study groups. Before the three weeks of 
main evangelistic meetings in the city 
square, there will also be sectional 
evangelistic meetings in the four major 
areas of the city, together with a spe¬ 
cial thrust to businessmen and govern¬ 
ment leaders through movie-lunch 
presentations. Wide use is being made 
of the Moody science films. 

Most of the preaching for the weeks 
of meetings in the city's main square 
will be shared on alternate nights by 
Kenya's gifted evangelist, Festo Kiven- 
Continued on pa^c 35 
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On a Sunday afternoon in Kinshasa, Christian counselors are overwhelmed with peoph] 
who respond to the call to repentance and salvation. 
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LIFE'S GREATEST TREASURE 
An Investment in Youth 



By investing in a 

JOHN BROWN ANNUITY 
you accomplish many im¬ 


portant financial goals: 

Dependable liberal returns on 
your investment 
(as much as 9.09%) 

A guaranteed life-time income 

Substantial tax savings 

AND 

Share in the ministries of 
thousands of young people who 
today and in years to come will 
reap great spiritual dividends 
because of your investment. 


JOHN BROWN UNIVERSITY 
SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 72761 

Gentlemen: WV128 

Please send full information on the 
exceptional return on investment and 
tax deductions I would receive by 
investing in your annuity program. 

Name _ Age _ 

Address __ 

City - State _ Zip_ 


A Special to World Vision News 
by Willys K. Braun 

Congo's "Christ for All," a continu¬ 
ing national campaign of evangelism 
based on Evangelism-in-Depth meth¬ 
ods, has been used of God to mightily 
bless a nation which seemed to have 
everything against it. Two years ago 
when the campaign began, Congo had 
been written off as hopeless by most 
people who knew it best. And with 
reason enough. But God had not writ¬ 
ten off the Congo. 

In July this year, at the climax of the 
second year of the "Christ for All" 
campaign, Dr. Ford Philpot conducted 
in Congo's capital of Kinshasa three 
weeks of evangelistic meetings that no 
one would have believed possible two 
years ago. 

Methodist evangelist Philpot and his 
party of 51 singers, musicians, assistant 
evangelists and mission-minded tour¬ 
ists participated in well over 100 ser¬ 
vices. These included 15 outdoor rallies 


in five major centers of the city, mass 
women's meetings and children's meet¬ 
ings with thousands in attendance. 
There were private teas for embassy 
wives, a banquet for 60 of the city's 
leading men in government and indus¬ 
try, messages in many local churches 
and services in interior towns of 
Congo. Last of all, there was the tre¬ 
mendous rally of 80,000 people in the 
Tata Raphael stadium—the largest re¬ 
ligious gathering in Congo's history. 

Kinshasa, one of the great capitals of 
Africa, boasts a population of ij^ mil¬ 
lion people. A probable 200,000 of 
these have studied in Protestant 
schools, but hardly more than 15,000 
attend Sunday services. One of the 
major goals of the united campaign 
was to attract tens of thousands of the 
unchurched to a fresh hearing of the 
gospel. 

To achieve this goal, the Christians 
had been much in prayer for months. 
Door-to-door distribution of enough 
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printed invitations for every home in 
the city was a feature of their prepara- 
;; tion for the rallies. Newspapers and 
radio carried many articles and an¬ 
nouncements. Every church had its 
local parade with banners and posters 
and tickets being given out all along 
the parade route. Sound trucks blared 
out invitations as a plane towed a long 
banner announcing the stadium rally. 

It was nearly impossible for a person 
to live in Kinshasa during July and not 
know that there was a Dr. Philpot 
preaching every night some place in 
the city. On the final Sunday buses 
began disgorging Christians and visi¬ 
tors early in the morning at three cen¬ 
ters. Then at one o'clock, over 50,000 
people formed into three giant parades 
snaking toward the stadium. 

Speaking to the packed stands, the 
evangelist preached a short message, 
using two interpreters, and gave the 
invitation. And the people came down, 
slowly at first, then by hundreds and 
finally by thousands. Standing there in 
the afternoon sun with heads bowed, 
their voices murmuring the prayer of 
penitent but believing hearts to their 
new-found God, they were an unfor¬ 
gettable sight. 

The "Christ for All" campaign began 
in the midst of a continuing crisis. 

With the stirrings of nationalism in 
1959 there came a basic shift in Congo¬ 
lese thinking. The admired whites who 
had brought peace and unity, educa¬ 
tion and health, big cities and money 
— and their religion — were seen to be 
wicked foreigners enslaving the black 
man. Trust turned to hatred. Threats 
and violence replaced long and solid 
friendship. Continuously warring politi¬ 
cal movements, sometimes tribal in in¬ 
spiration, sometimes Communist, 
swept through the land for eight long 
years. Mission stations were systemat¬ 
ically looted and destroyed in nearly 
half of Congo. Once-thriving schools, 
hospitals and churches were aban¬ 
doned. Whole Christian populations 
were decimated. 

Many years before all of this Congo 
missions had banded together and 
formed a Congo Protestant Council. It 
was at the impetus of this council's 
general secretary. Dr. Pierre Shaumba, 
and by the vote of the delegates at the 
general assembly of 1966 that a two- 
year plan was approved. 

Though great areas of the nation 
were occupied by rebel troops, it was 
envisioned as and called a national 

Continued on page 46 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CRUSADE 

FORT WASHINGTON, PENNA. 19034 



PARTNERSHIP, Inc. 

Indo-Burma Pioneer Mission 
Box 805, Wheaton, III. 60187 

Please send additional information: 


ADDRESS- 
CITY_ 


-STATE- 

ZIP 


WV128 


I’m particularly 
interested in: 

□ Partnership Parents 

□ Partnership Students 

□ Partnership Medicine 

□ Partnership Literature 

□ Partnership Evangelism 




tnc^ 


is practicing 
what some people 
only preach 




Like providing homes for ^ 

hundreds of little famine victims . . . /i 

building a hospital . . . staffing it with an ^ f 

Indian doctor and nurses. Establishing 

over half a-hundred day schools, a high school, 

and a fully accredited Christian college 

for their veritable army of young students 

receiving a Partnership education. ^ 

Sending Partnership pastors, evangelists 

and teachers into towns and villages with the 

gospel message. And providing Christian 

literature for the newly literate. These, and 

many more, are the exciting projects of PARTNERSHIP in No^»t 
India—Nationals telling Nationals, aided by the gifts of ^ 

American Christians. We've only begun the gigantic task. 

Additional help is needed now. 

Remember —some people only talk about partnership. Others experience it. 
We offer you the latter option. 
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They can be winning souls and still 
earn a good income for you. 

Oral Roberts University is training 
young people dedicated to winning 
souls to go forth in your place. Each 
year that number will increase. Their 
goal —to be a shining light in a world 
that’s covered with darkness. 

Your testimony can reach the lost 
through these young people. Even 
after your death. 

Just this summer, ORU World Action 
students ministered in 12 European 
countries, Africa, and Israel. Multi¬ 
tudes came out to hear the message 
that Christ saves and heals. Many 
were won to the Lord for every stu¬ 
dent sent. 

As the number of students multi¬ 
plies, your testimony grows. The 
World Action Annuity, Life Income 
Agreement, Life Loan, or Will can 
help send those students to the lost. 
One of these programs is suited for 
you. Your money is secure in winning 
souls. You are a World Action Team 
member. 

For more information, write today! 


Oral Roberts University 
7777 South Lewis • Tulsa. Oklahoma 74105 



I want to know how to become part of 
World Action. I want to put my money 
to work winning souls. Send me in¬ 
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□ Life Income □Wills 
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STATE 
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Oral Roberts University, World Action. 
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ISl'^is 

concerned 

that the 
five million 
foreign visi¬ 
tors who 
visit the 
USA yearly 
be reached 


In key educational 
centers, ISI mis¬ 
sionaries are con¬ 
tacting foreign 
visitors, intro¬ 
ducing them to 
personal faith 
in Christ, helping 
them to grow 
spiritually, and 
encouraging them 
to return to their 
native lands as 
witnesses for 
Christ. 

YOU may 

become involved 

• by befriending 
visitors from 
abroad; 

• by praying 
for ISI 
missionaries; 

• by supporting 
this faith 
ministry; 

• by inquiring about 
joining the ISI missionary 
staff. 



for Christ. 




CONTACT ^International 
Students, Inc' 

2109 E Street, N.W. 
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SEVENTH HOLY LAND TOUR 

Escorted by 
KASH D. AMBURGY 
The "Country 
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j World Travel Agency, Inc. 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC, 

in the very heart of the African conti¬ 
nent, is one of the most remote and 
least developed countries in Africa. 
The land is chiefly rolling plateau, 
with elevation averaging 2000 to 2500 
feet, becoming savannah in the north 
and tropical forest in the south. Al¬ 
most every animal of the tropics is 
found here, and elephants particularly 
have been a major source of wealth. 

Lying wholly within the tropic 
zone, C.A.R. has hot, dry weather 
from October to June, when daytime 
temperatures exceed 110 degrees, and 
a rainy season from June to Septem¬ 
ber, with temperatures from 75 to 110. 
Though tornadoes and floods are com¬ 
mon at the beginning of the rainy 
season, annual rainfall is minimal 
throughout the country and averages 
less than 10 inches in the north. 

Its neighbors are Chad on the north, 
Sudan on the east, Cameroon on the 
west, and the two Congos on the 
south. The nearest seaport is 900 miles 
from its borders. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 
VITAL STATISTICS 

AREA: 241,700 square miles (a little 
smaller than Texas). 

POPULATION: 2,215,800 (1970 esti¬ 
mate: 2,285,3i8, increasing'at about 
2 percent per year) about the size 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

LANGUAGE: Sangho, spoken in most 
areas in addition to many dialects 
and languages. 

CAPITAL: Bangui 

CAPITAL POPULATION: About 245,000 
(about the size of Rockford, Illinois). 

FLAG: Four narrow horizontal stripes 
(blue, green and yellow) divided at 
the center by a narrow red vertical 
stripe, a yellow five-pointed star in 
the upper left hand corner. 

ANTHEM: "0 Central Africa, 0 Cradle 
of the Bantus." 


THE PEOPLE. A dozen tribes, speak¬ 
ing distinct languages and dialects, 
make up the population of Central 
African Republic. Most adhere to ani- 
mist religions, but there is an overlay 
of Muslim culture brought by early 
nomadic invaders from the Came- 
roons and Nigeria. About 36 percent 
of the people are Muslim, 9 percent 
are Christian. Muslim penetration has 
been stronger along the Chad border. 
Common language of the country is 
Sangho. 

ECONOMY. The country is essen¬ 
tially agricultural, with most of the 
people working on small farms and 
raising food for local consumption. 
Cattle raising is also important, but 
both cattle and people are plagued by 
tsetse flies. Poor soil, inadequate rain- 



Kitchen chores go on even in a refugee village. 
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fall and lack of access to the sea 
(there are no railroads) severely limit 
economic growth. Chief exports—cof¬ 
fee, cotton and diamonds — cannot 
compete effectively in world markets 
without subsidization. 

HEALTH AND EDUCATION. There 
are few doctors and dentists. Mobile 
clinic crews treat epidemic diseases, 
conduct reseach and enforce health 
regulations. 

Education is free and school attend¬ 
ance begins at age seven. Literacy is 
estimated at seven percent. 

HISTORY. French exploration parties 
moved northward from Brazzaville in 
the 1890's, making treaties with local 
chiefs in an effort to expand French 
control from Brazzaville to Lake 
Chad. Ubangi-Shari, now Central 
African Republic, became a French 
colony in 1910, along with Gabon, 
Middle Congo and Chad. Together 
they were known as French Equa¬ 
torial Africa. Ubangi-Shari became an 
autonomous republic within the 
French community in 1958 and took 
its present name. 

The constitution of 1959 provided 
for a parliamentary democracy with 



A young woman shares her ability 
to read with an older woman. 


It's not all 
study for Bible 
institute student, 
Kainlari Marie. 



No matter where you are there's always that arithmetic. 


a 50-member National Assembly 
elected for five years by universal 
adult suffrage. Leader of the majority 
party became prime minister and 
head of state. The republic became a 
United Nations member in 1960. 

President David Dacko, after his 
election, dissolved all political parties 
and ran as sole candidate in January 
1965. Subsequently the nation became 
an African center for Chinese Com¬ 
munist activities. Jean-Bedel Bokassa 
deposed President Dacko on January 
1, 1966, and broke off relations with 
Peking. 

MISSIONARY HISTORY. Protestant 
missionaries entered this country less 
than 50 years ago. Baptist Mid-Mis¬ 
sions was first, in 1920, and the Breth¬ 
ren Church (Winona Lake) followed 
in 1921 after waiting three years for 
government permission. 

Baptist Mid-Missions today has 
more than 80 missionaries working on 
11 stations. Ministries include Bible 
schools, a seminary, bookstores, pub¬ 
lishing center, hospital, dispensaries 
and dental clinics. Some 300 inde¬ 
pendent Baptist churches have been 
established, with a total of 60,000 
members. Another 75 branch churches 
are being organized. 

Brethren Church congregations 
number 900 and baptized Christians 
63,000 — more than twice the mem¬ 
bership of the North American con¬ 
stituency. Churches are mainly self¬ 


supporting and self-governing. Hospi¬ 
tals and Bible schools have been an 
important part of the work. 

Africa Inland Mission entered in 
1924 and today has a missionary staff 
of 10. 

Reduction of the main languages— 
Sangho, Karre and Kabba — has been 
completed and the entire New Testa¬ 
ment is available. The Old Testament 
is also available in the Sangho lan¬ 
guage. 

THE NATIONAL CHURCH. The 

missionary-national church situation 
in Central African Republic is exem¬ 
plary in many ways and stands as 
something of a model of the working 
partnership which can exist. The pio¬ 
neers believed in the autonomy of the 
local church in America and at¬ 
tempted to transplant this autonomy 
to the assemblies of Christians in this 
land. Rapport with national leaders is 
said to be cooperative and construc¬ 
tive. 

It is reported that doors are open 
and that there are no substantial 
barriers to missionary activity. Con¬ 
gregations are expanding and evan¬ 
gelistic, and colporteur work is 
conducted widely. There are Chris¬ 
tian nationals highly placed in gov¬ 
ernment. 

Prayer is indicated for this land as 
it continues rapid development of its 
institutions, living conditions and 
goveriimTent stability. 
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NAIROBI 

Continued from page 29 

gere, and Michael Cassidy, the South 
African leader of the African Enter¬ 
prise team. Simultaneous translation 
will be carried on in English and 
Swahili. 

Concurrent with the main meetings, 
there will also be a special thrust in the 
academic center of the city, the mod¬ 
ern, 1500-student University College 
of Nairobi. The campus thrust will be 
on an individual sharing, small-group 
basis. 

A three-month period of intensive 
follow-up will follow the main meet¬ 
ings. The follow-up includes home 
Bible studies and literature, meetings 
in various sections of the city, church- 
oriented follow-up, weekends for Bible 
study retreats and a final massive 
united Easter service as a witness to 
the city of Christian unity. 

African Enterprise has conducted 
similar missions in universities, cities 
and even a country, Lesotho. Of course 
each mission is adapted to the partic¬ 
ular place and situation. In the case of 
Nairobi this means a particularly var¬ 
ied approach and a deeply church- 
involved effort. 

The AE team brings to the mission 
a variety of talents. Michael Cassidy, 
an Anglican, graduate of Cambridge 
University and Fuller Theological 
Seminary, is the main speaker. Paul 
Birch puts special emphasis on music 
and during the mission will be respon¬ 
sible for the choirs which are now 
training. 

Richard Peace speaks, conducts 
training programs and heads the film 
ministry. To Christian Smith, a Bap¬ 
tist, falls much of the program plan¬ 
ning and arrangement making. Abiel 
Thipanyane, an African, preaches, 
trains African pastors and translates 
valuable religious books into African 
languages. John Tooke's main concern 
is to bring a fresh new approach to 
mission publicity besides his work 
with teenage boys. Bob Bason handles 
the AE affairs and details in the United 
States. 

These men with the interns and peo¬ 
ple of the Nairobi churches have taken 
on the second largest city in East 
Africa, claiming it for God. 

Using radio, television, films, the 
printed page, the public and private 
platform to tell the diverse people of 
Nairobi of the ''message which shall 
be to all people" they are joined in a 
"Mission in Nairobi." • 



You can give them the 
Gospel and a personal 
message of the Love 
of Christ, in their 
own language. 

J. Edward Smith, International Director 
Alfred A. Kunz, 

International Director Emeritus 



49 Honeck Street, 

Englewood, New Jersey 07631 
Canada: 16 Spadina Rd., Toronto 4, Ontario 


II give 

lleina 

GosnI 

olJolm? 


HOW MANY GOSPELS WILL YOU GIVE? 


Pocket Testament League, 49 Honeck St., Englewood, N.J. 07631 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

I want to give a Gospel-Message 
to: 


10 Persons . . . 

.$ 1.00 □ 

Name 


100 Persons . . . 

. 10.00 □ 

Address 

250 Persons . . . 

. 25.00 □ 


500 Persons . . . 

o 

b 

o 

□ 

r.ity .RtatP 7ip 

1000 Persons . . . 

. 100.00 □ 
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PlUISE IS 

ErnnKE 

and it is more enjoyable 
when it is shared 

Join one of our Christian Herald Fellowship 
Tours 

• CLASSICAL BIBLE LANDS-Monthly 
departures 

• CARIBBEAN CRUISE (Laity Convocation) 
January 11-21,1969 

• HAWAII RETREAT—June 28-July 8,1969 

• SOUTH PACIFIC-ORIENT MISSIONS FAMIL¬ 
IARIZATION SEMINAR 

— May 1-June 12, 1969 

• NORTHWEST U.S.A. and CANADIAN 
ROCKIES-June 14-24, 1969 

• AFRICAN ADVENTURE—October, 1969 

ALL CHRISTIANS ARE INVITED TO SHARE OUR 
MOUNTAINTOP EXPERIENCES! 

Outstanding Ministerial leadership on all tours; 
Biblical interpretations throughout; unsur¬ 
passed Christian Feliowship; professional care 
enroute; highly educated, experienced guides 
and lecturers. 

Personally escorted by MRS. ALICE PLETZ, Di¬ 
rector of Christian Herald Tours. 

THERE ARE MANY THINGS THAT MONEY CAN¬ 
NOT BUY . . . WE SPECIALIZE IN THESE 
IMPONDERABLES. 

Write today for full information — Clip and 
mail coupon. 


Mrs. Alice Pletz, Director 
Christian Herald Tours 
215 Travis Building 
San Antonio, Texas 78205 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION, please 
send me complete information 

_CLASSICAL BIBLE LANDS TOURS 

_CARIBBEAN CRUISE 

_HAWAII RETREAT 

_AFRICAN ADVENTURE 

_NORTHWEST U.SA & CANADIAN 

ROCKIES 

_SOUTH PACIFIC-ORIENT MISSIONS 

FAMILIARIZATION SEMINAR 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

_ZIP_ 


TMAVEIi TIFS 



Soldiers of Israel Defense Forces stand 
before the Wailing Wall in the Old 
City of Jerusalem. 


^ "Most cojmprehensive tour 

of the Holy Land ever offered/' the 
folder says, and the price is only 
$699 for 15 days. Pre-Easter tour 
departs New York March 10. Write 
Christian Life Tours, Gotaas World 
Travel, 7 West Madison Street, 
Suite 1407, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 

^ Holy Land and around the 
world tours (31 days) offered by 
Western World Tours include Bible 
land highlights, visits to mission 
facilities in the Orient, Buddhist 
temples and heathen ceremonies 
in India and Thailand. Package 
price is $2295 from New York. 
Write Western World Tour and 
Travel, 601 North Vermont Ave¬ 
nue, Los Angeles, California 90004. 

^ Prophetic Pilgrimage spon¬ 
sored by American Association for 
Jewish Evangelism and Moody 
Bible Institute is slated for April 9 
to May 15. For information write: 
Dr. Ralph M. Gade, AAJE, 320 
West Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60610. 

^ Fiji firewalkers of the Shiv 
Temple, Nadi, have invited spec¬ 
tators to join them in walking the 
red hot ashes in their spectacular 
Hindu firewalking ceremony. 
Though they said it is not neces¬ 


sary to change one's religion in 
order to participate, prospective 
firewalkers must spend time in iso¬ 
lation with the Shiv firewalkers, 
eating and sleeping with them, to 
give sufficient faith in the rituals. 
Ceremony draws up to 5000 spec¬ 
tators. 

^ Live the language to learn it 
is the idea behind a Cultural Ex¬ 
change language program for high 
school and college students. Nine 
programs are offered in eight Euro¬ 
pean countries. Typical four-week 
stay starts at $600, includes round- 
trip jet transportation from New 
York, transfers, board and lodging 
with host family, sightseeing and 
tuition. Free 32-page descriptive 
booklet is available from Cultural 
Exchange, 74-11 Austin Street, For¬ 
est Hills, New York 11375. 

^ Japan's Imperial Palace 

East Garden was opened to visitors 
beginning October 1 — the first 
time in history that the public has 
been allowed inside the Palace 
grounds. Visitors are admitted from 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. every day except 
Fridays and Mondays and Decem¬ 
ber 25 to January 3 when Imperial 
functions are held. Admission is 
free. 

^ Wondering how much to 

tip on board ship? Generally, on a 
cruise you can expect your tips, in¬ 
cluding those you hand out on 
shore, to run to about 10 percent 
of your ticket, says veteran cruise 
director Ralph Michele. You tip 
stewards, waiters, hairdressers and 
barbers about as you would at 
home—but never tip a ship's offi¬ 
cer for anything. And it's consid¬ 
ered good manners to place your 
tip in an envelope to pass to your 
steward or waiter. 

^ Be careful how you place your 
silverware on your plate when din¬ 
ing in Europe. If your knife and 
fork are resting parallel on the 
plate it's a sign you are finished, 
and the waiter will remove your 
plate. (More people have lost din¬ 
ners that way!) If your knife and 
fork are crossed on your plate he'll 
leave it. 
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NATIONALISM AND CHRISTIAN¬ 
ITY IN THE PHILIPPINES by Rich¬ 
ard L. Deates (Southern Methodist 
University Press, 1967, 207 pages, $5.95) 
is reviewed by Enrique C. Sobrepena, 
chairman of the National Council of 
Churches in the Philippines, bishop 
emeritus and general secretary emeritus 
of the United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines. 

Christianity was introduced into the 
Philippines more than 400 years ago, 
when the islands were conquered by 
Spain. It spread rapidly throughout the 
land and has continued to be a very in¬ 
fluential force up to the present time. 
Today, nearly 92 percent of the people 
are Christian: 83.8 percent Roman 
Catholic, 5.2 percent Philippine Inde¬ 
pendent and 2.9 percent Protestant. 

Nationalism has been a growing 
force in the nation for nearly a century, 
from the Cavite Mutiny of 1872 until 
the Republic of the Philippines emerged 
as an independent nation in 1946. And 
it continues today. 

How have the two forces of nation¬ 
alism and Christianity been related to 
each other? What impact has each made 
upon the other? How will these forces 


relate to one another in the future? 
These are the questions which Dr. 
Richard Deats deals with in this fac¬ 
tual, informative book. 

He sets up five criteria for evaluating 


the responses of the Philippine churches 
to nationalism: (1) The Church is the 
bearer of a gospel that, though relevant 
to all cultures and nations, transcends 
every culture and national setting. (2) 
The Church, rooted in a universal faith, 
should at the same time be indigenous 
to the nation in which it exists. (3) The 
Church should not become a captive of 
the nationalism of any people. (4) The 
Church in each nation should be an 
integral part of the world Christian 
community, willing to give its resources 
and personnel to other nations and re¬ 
ceive the personnel and resources of 
other nations as a faithful expression of 
its corporate life. (5) The Church, as a 
redeemed and reconciling community, 
should contribute positively to the task 
of nation-building by being a creative 
participant in the life of the nation, 
prophetically critical and devoted to 
the common good of all. 

Using these criteria, the author eval¬ 
uates the relation of nationalism and 
Christianity in the Philippines, as 
manifested in the experience of four 
national church bodies: the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Philippine Inde¬ 
pendent Church, the United Church 
of Christ in the Philippines, and the 
Methodist Church. 

Generally speaking, Philippine na¬ 
tionalism has not shown hostility to 
Christianity. It has, however, been in 
conflict with those practices of the 
churches which discriminate against 
Filipino leadership and which impede 
self-determination. Philippine churches 
have been strong in self-leadership, 
self-support and self-propagation, but 
less creative in developing their own 
theology, art and music. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS CHRISTIAN¬ 
ITY, A Study in Growth and Ob¬ 
struction by A.. R. Tippett (Lutter¬ 
worth Press, London, 1967, Friendship 
Press, New York, 407 pages, 37/6 in 
England, $4.50 in U.S.) is reviewed by 
Raymond B. Buker, Sr., professor emer¬ 
itus, Denver Conservative Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

Here is a much needed book. Mission 
leaders often look for monographs that 
deal with specific mission problems 
and case studies. Mission professors, 
for their classes dealing with field prob¬ 
lems, and missionaries who are in¬ 
volved in church growth, will find this 
source book an excellent contribution 
Continued on page 45 



For fifty years, many of retirement age have 
invested in gift annuities to support 
The Christian & Missionary Alliance ministries. 
And with good, sound reasons. 

1. Investment provisions are honored faithfully. 
Generous income returns are constant and 
guaranteed for life. Never a payment missed 

in 50 years, and your benefits begin 
immediately. 

2. A portion of each gift annuity goes quickly 
into the Lord's work, helping the Alliance 

to take greater advantage now of many 
existing opportunities to advance God's 
Kingdom. Investments now in this needy 
hour can be put to work more effectively than 
ever before! 

3. Gifts result in substantial tax savings. 

Today, send for information on the gift that 
gives back to you. 


"Treasures Tomorrow" Gift Annuities 
can support these C&MA ministries- 



-f LOCAL CHURCHES + OVERSEAS MISSIONS 
-F CHURCH EXTENSION 
-F EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
-F NATIONAL ALLIANCE RADIO HOUR 
-F RETIREMENT HOMES 
-F CONVALESCENT HOSPITALS 


Office of Stewardship 
THE CHRISTIAN & 
MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 
260 West 44th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10036 Dept VW128 


Mrs. Thomas Moseley of Glendale. 
California, supports and faithfully 
prays for the world-wide ministries 
of the C&MA. 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION, please send me the helpful 
"Treasures Tomorrow" booklets checked . . . 


Qcharitable Gift Annuity QMaking Your Will 


Name_ ^ --- 

Address_ _ _ 

City...—-- 

State.. --Zip 

Age_Tel-- 
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PERSONALITY PROFILES 



Johan Lengkong of Indonesia 


Prison made 
him a 
Preacher 

^ It was not difficult for me to contact 
Johan Lengkong. ''When you are in 
Uppsala greet my father from me," his 
eldest son Abdallah had requested when 
I met him in the heart of North Suma¬ 
tra. Lengkong hadn't seen his son for 
years. I learned to know Abdallah as a 
student on fire for the Lord. I discov¬ 
ered that father Johan as a professor 
loved Christ no less. 

In spite of the fact that he has nine 
children and spent three lengthy peri¬ 
ods in prison, there is not a silver 
thread in his jet-black hair. He calls 
himself "only a teacher," but he is a 
professor at the Theological College of 
his church in the Minahasa Synod of 
Celebes, Indonesia. 

I had already been amazed at the 
wonderful way his son spoke English, 
German and Dutch (besides Indone¬ 
sian, Minahasa, Mandarin and Karo- 
Batak). When I met the father I under¬ 
stood where he had got that gift of lan¬ 
guages. His Dutch was not only fault¬ 
less, it was accentless. And, if such were 
possible, I would say his English was 
even better. His German had a slight 
Swiss accent, but he had just traveled 
for some months through the German¬ 
speaking part of Switzerland. 

"You see," Johan Lengkong told me, 
"my father was a sergeant in the Royal 
Netherlands Indonesian Army. At 
home we always spoke Dutch. And 
when I went to school I had some of 
the best teachers anyone could have. I 
sat at the feet of Prof. Dr. H. Kraemer 
and was taught in later years by Prof. 
Dr. J. H. Bavinck, the famous missiolo- 
gist of the Free University. 

When Johan married a girl from a 
different tribe they decided to use 
Dutch in their home. On the streets 
their children would pick up Indone¬ 
sian and Minahasa and would thus 
grow up trilingual. Even during the 
Japanese occupation the Lengkongs 


continued to speak Dutch. 

Lengkong wanted to become a theo¬ 
logian and especially one who could 
translate the Bible. But when he had 
finished high school his father told 
him, "I don't have the money for that 
lengthy study. It is better for you to 
become a teacher." Those were the 
years of economic crisis which hit Indo¬ 
nesia hard, while it was still a colony 
of Holland. His fellow students like 
Probowinoto (now a powerful leader of 
the Javanese church of Central Java) 
and Notohamidjojo (now president of 
Salatiga Christian University) became 
noted theologians. He became "just a 
teacher." 

But he was a teacher taught by out¬ 
standing men. Their example was al¬ 
ways before him. When his first son 
was born he gave him to the Lord to 
accomplish what he hadn't been able 
to do. So he called him "Abdallah," a 
gift of God. 

Had not the war come and had not 
the Japanese overrun his country, Leng¬ 
kong probably would have found time 
to continue his studies. Instead the Jap¬ 
anese sent him to prison because he was 
a "friend of the Dutch" who had helped 
the Dutch missionaries. 

When the Japanese lost the war, the 
struggle for freedom began against the 
Dutch. Again Lengkong found himself 
in prison. For 99 days he didn't know 
why. Surely he was a friend of Dutch 
missionaries, but they themselves had 
pleaded time and again to give Indo¬ 
nesia its freedom. And Lengkong had 
never opposed the ideals of his own 
countrymen. 

On the 100th day a captain of the 
Indonesian army entered the prison. 
"Why are you here?" he asked Leng¬ 
kong, whom he knew well (Lengkong 
had tutored his daughter to help her 
pass her final examinations in high 
school). "I don't know," Lengkong said. 
"Nobody ever told me." That same day 
he was freed. 

From Central Java he moved to 
Celebes and became a teacher there. 
The economic situation, especially in 
that outlying district, got worse and 
worse under the Sukarno regime. Fin¬ 
ally the population of Celebes threat¬ 
ened the central government to form 
its own republic if the situation did not 
change for the better. 


Sukarno answered with a bombard¬ 
ment of the city of Menado. A full- 
fledged war was soon in swing and 
Lengkong was drafted as a captain in 
the liberation army of Celebes. Some 
months later he found himself again in 
prison. 

Officials of the prison appointed him 
as teacher of athletics. But he soon dis¬ 
covered that the prisoners needed pas¬ 
toral care far more than athletics. He 
became a self-ordained preacher. Or, as 
he told me, "I started to speak." 

In order to help his fellow prisoners 
better he asked for books. He studied 
Calvin's four-volume Institutes and 
even started to learn Greek. 

One day one of his former pupils ! 
visited him and gave him a copy of Karl 
Barth's Outline of Dogmatics. On the 
flyleaf the man had written: "This book 
was translated into Dutch and English 
and shall be translated into Indonesian 
by Johan Lengkong." Lengkong pro-. 
tested, but the man only said, "You can 
do it and I have already sent out the 
letters that you are doing it." 

Lengkong used the book for a daily 
Bible study with his fellow prisoners. 
When he was freed two years later, the 
book was translated. 

Then came the most difficult time of 
his life. His government would not al¬ 
low him to teach any more. His wife 
and children had to eat. He had to have 
a job. He applied for work in the harbor 
and was accepted. 

But the church intervened. "We 
won't have it," said the wise old mod¬ 
erator, A. Z. R. Wenas. "We need you. 
You must become a teacher at our new 
theological college." "But I am not a 
theologian at all," Lengkong protested. 
"We will turn you into a theologian," 
Wenas replied. 

Thus Lengkong started to teach Eng¬ 
lish, Indonesian and the history of 
tribal religions. He gained the confi¬ 
dence of his fellow teachers. They sent 
him to Holland, Germany, Switzerland 
and America to travel for a year to find 
good theologians to strengthen the staff 
of the school. He calls himself just a 
teacher, but he became an excellent 
professor because, whether in prison or 
out, it was obvious that he was God's 
marked man, destined to help shape the 
theological life of the Minahasa Chris¬ 
tians. 
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Moses Ahye of Nigeria 


Evangelist to Africa 

^ The stocky white missionary looked 
down at the eager young African boy 
standing before him. 

''Son, we can't take you into Bible 
seminary. You're far too young. Wait 
until you're older." 

Disappointment registered on the in¬ 
telligent young face. Was he not 15 
years old and had he not been a Chris¬ 
tian for three years now? Was it wrong 
for a young man to want to learn more 
about the Word of God? 

He persisted. The Bible seminary 
principal reconsidered his decision and 
I reluctantly admitted him to the newly 

[ formed college. 

That young boy, now the Rev. Moses 
Ariye, is today one of the outstanding 
evangelists in Nigeria. 

Moses Ekundayo Ariye, a son of con- 
\ verted pagans, was born in a small vil- 
I lage in the Yoruba-speaking part of 
i Nigeria. The year young Moses was 
1 born his father became pastor of the 
i village church. He remained in the 
i ministry for 20 years. Moses attended 
the school operated by the Sudan In¬ 
terior Mission at nearby Egbe. 

He was only 11 years old when he 
I was converted during a series of evan- 
j gelistic meetings. At once he was eager 
to learn all he could about his new 
! faith. Every time seminary students vis- 
! ited the area he pestered them with 
j questions about the Bible. He became 
convinced that God was calling him to 
full-time Christian work. 

For three years he studied at the 
theological seminary at Igbaja, a college 
which has produced many of the out¬ 


standing evangelical leaders in Nigeria. 
Then he went as pastor to a small 
church at Isanlu Makutu. 

The congregation grew rapidly to 
over 400. He started a Sunday school, 
children's services and — something 
new in those days — a gospel team. 
For the first time church members were 
trained and went out two by two to 
preach the gospel. 

His progress was noted. He was in¬ 
vited to Igbaja to pastor the church 
and to undertake radio work, recording 
Yoruba programs for radio station 
ELWA in Liberia. People still write in 
and ask for those programs, and some 
are still being repeated. Many listeners 
were converted through them. 

In addition to preaching over the 
radio, he organized a popular singing 
group for which he composed many of 
the songs. Over the years he has com¬ 
posed no less than 400 hymns for the 
Yoruba church. 

The seminary had now been up¬ 
graded and he returned for another 
three years of hard study. 

Pastor Ariye's gifts as an evangelist 
were already being widely recognized, 
and he was asked by his denomination 
— the Evangelical churches of West 
Africa — to be a traveling pastor, visit¬ 
ing the churches and holding evan¬ 
gelistic meetings. More than 2000 were 
converted in six months. 

A scholarship enabled him to under¬ 
take a year's further study in Canada. 
After this he returned to take up a lec¬ 
turing post at his former college, now 
Igbaja Bible College. 

Down in Lagos, the busy expanding 
seaport capital of Nigeria, the local 
Christian leaders were meeting. There 
was a need for someone with educa¬ 
tion, a passion for evangelism and a 
concern for students, to head up the 
church work in Lagos. Could Ariye be 
persuaded to come? 

Up-country, a new movement called 
New Life for All was being used of God 
to revitalize hundreds of churches. 
Thousands were being converted. Ariye 
had already played a prominent part in 
this movement, addressing meetings 
throughout the country, conducting 
pastors' retreats and speaking at vast 
rallies. Even in the heart of the Muslim 
North, 4000 had gathered to hear him. 

Now it was the time for Lagos to re¬ 
ceive the message of New Life for All. 
Many churches in the city were liberal. 
Few of the ministers had a vision for 
evangelism. 

The organizers approached Ariye. 
Would he consider taking on the work 


of coordinating secretary in addition to 
his church work, just to get the move¬ 
ment started? 

He already had five churches under 
his care, some of them bursting at the 
seams. But after much prayer he as¬ 
sumed this added responsibility and 
New Life for All came to Lagos. Re¬ 
cently a full-time secretary has been 
appointed, enabling him to relinquish 
this post. 

This tall, thin man with the deep, 
piercing eyes has known what it is to 
pass through periods of deep despair 
and great exhilaration. With seven chil¬ 
dren and a meager pastor's salary he 
has frequently faced financial diffi¬ 
culties. At one point, he says, he was so 
discouraged he wanted to quit. "But the 
Lord, through the encouragement of 
some friends, saw me through," he says. 

Ariye travels constantly, preaching 
the gospel and addressing mass rallies 
and university students. Though he is 
not an emotional preacher, he knows 
his people intimately and expounds the 
Scriptures with power and sincerity. 

"If you come to them with the 
straight message of salvation they will 
respond," he says. "We have seen this 
with New Life for All." 



Veterinarian 
Turned Preacher 

^ An Indian mother took her only 
baby into the Anglican church in 
Tiruchirappalli one day and lovingly 
dedicated him to God. His name was 
Samuel, and she was his Hannah. 

Many years later, Sam Kamaleson 
was bantering in youthful naughtiness 
that he might go and "serve the 
Church"—if he found himself useless 
for anything else in life. His mother, 
overhearing, admonished him, "Be 
careful, son. God is listening." Then 
she told him her secret of long ago, 
about that day in Trichy church. 

The effect was not instantaneous. 

Continued on page 40 
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PEOFiLES 

Continued from page 39 

Indeed, it was not until Sam Kamale- 
son had come up to Madras city to 
study at the veterinary college that 
God seemed to close in on him. It hap¬ 
pened through a fellow student who, 
being a converted Hindu, was unim¬ 
pressed by Sam's boast that he was a 
sixth generation Christian. "You must 
be born again," insisted the student. 

When they were out together on a 
country road, Sam finally submitted. 
Kneeling on the road he told God he 
would accept Him "on an experimen¬ 
tal basis." It was hardly the fear of the 
Lord, but then the Lord had already 
done the accepting; and it was new 
birth. 

Kamaleson began to attend Em¬ 
manuel Methodist Church in Vepery, 
Madras city. This was where the 
strangest of things had been happen¬ 
ing. It began one Sunday evening when 
the pastor of the church, an American 
missionary, walked forward to the altar 
and was converted. 

When a missionary pastor is con¬ 
verted, in the full gaze of his congrega¬ 
tion, you can be sure that God has 
something special afoot. Emmanuel 
Methodist had previously been at such 
a low ebb that it was almost closed 
down. After this conversion, the bless¬ 
ing of God began to burst the walls of 
this place. 

It was here that Sam Kamaleson 
found his spiritual home and work to 
do. Within himself were the sure stir¬ 
rings of God's call. "God spoke to me 
about my talents," he says, and that 
meant for one thing his rich bass voice. 
He had been singing for a film studio 
and someone had even wanted him to 
train in New York and turn profes¬ 
sional. Sam now realized that God was 
claiming all of him for Himself. 

It was difficult, however, to persuade 
his young wife. "Why can't you be a 
Christian without thinking of being a 
minister?" protested Adela. Then a 
chance question of a Brahmin friend, 
"When did you come to know the 
Lord?" shook Adela and led to her own 
surrender to Christ. She heard Billy 
Graham preach in Madras in 1956 and 
was one of those who went forward. 
"I am ready to go wherever you want 
us. Lord," she prayed. It was a com¬ 
plete release. 

Sam, by now qualified as a veteri¬ 
nary surgeon, found the doors opening 
to Asbury Seminary, Kentucky. There 


he went for four years, graduating with 
a B.D., perfecting his music and being 
prepared for ministry in India. 

Kamaleson had intended to go to 
the villages, practicing as a veterinary 
surgeon and also preaching. But that 
was never to be. His Methodist supe¬ 
riors discerned clearly and appointed 
him as the first Indian pastor in that 
same Emmanuel Church where he had' 
been nourished as a student. 

Since then the ministry of Kamale¬ 
son has left a clear, mark on the Mad¬ 
ras of the sixties. His church has be¬ 
come a great rallying point for evan¬ 
gelism. 

At the heart of the activity is prayer. 
Morning devotions are held in the 
church Monday through Friday at six 
o'clock, and sometimes there are night 
prayer meetings until two a.m. Kam¬ 
aleson himself is the extrovert who 
knows how to retreat alone with God 
and be guided by the Holy Spirit. He 
feeds his ministry with at least two 
hours' reading a day, so that there is 
something more than zeal to offer his 
congregations which include many 
students. 

His happy home, with three chil¬ 
dren, is not the least part of the secret 
of this city ministry. And as for that: 
old longing for the villages, there is. 
the partial appeasement of helping toi 
sponsor a 90-acre (and 80-orphan) 
"agricultural fellowship" some 120l 
miles out of Madras. 

Kamaleson, at age 38, has open, 
doors of ministry all over India and 
outside it. Not least is his preaching,! 
at key Methodist conferences, for he 
is a strong believer in seeking the re¬ 
newal of old denominations by staying: 
inside. "You can't be a runaway rebel." 
That has also meant accepting oppor¬ 
tunities to witness uncompromisingly 
but winsomely at ecumenical occasions. 
like the East Asia Christian Confer¬ 
ence in Bangkok. 

As a secretary of the World Evangeli¬ 
cal Fellowship he has a "parish" from 
Beirut to Tokyo and may often be 
found preaching outside India. 

Kamaleson is one of those men 
whom God is raising up today to over¬ 
leap the old frontiers and the old walls 
of communication that have divided 
East and West. And yet they remain ! 
men firmly rooted in the soil of their 
motherlands of the East. 

His own explanation of his ministry j 
is that "it is God's doing and I hap- ‘ 
pened to be here and get the lime¬ 
light." • I 

< 
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SLEUTH 

Continued from page 21 

and Renewal in Africa, published in 
Nairobi by Oxford University Press, is 
performing a valuable service for the 
cause of Christ. (It has been published 
now in the U.S. by Oxford University 
Press, New York.) 

One of the most important contribu¬ 
tions of the book may turn out to be 
the cooperative approach adopted in 
the analysis. Specialists from various 
disciplines collaborated at each stage 
in the interpretation of the findings. 
The result is a fresh contribution to 
both Africanist and cross-cultural 
studies. 

Barrett's insistence on working freely 
with Christians of all persuasions, in¬ 
cluding reformed Roman Catholics and 
the African independent sects, is not 
always appreciated by some of the more 
conservative evangelicals. However, he 
hopes to establish in his study that they 
are far more zealous Christians than 
many evangelicals. "I have seen how 
the Holy Spirit can revive the most un¬ 
likely people," he says, "and in any 
case I have long been convinced that 


evangelicals must mix freely with all 
other types of Christians if we are to 
have any influence on them." 

Currently Barrett is engaged as Visit¬ 
ing Professor of Religion and African 
Studies in the Department of Religion 
at Columbia University in New York, 
for the academic year 1968-69. With 
the aid of graduate students he is en¬ 
deavoring to build a large-scale model 
of Christianity in Africa in Columbia's 
IBM System/360 computer. 

During his absence from Kenya the 
office and staff of the Unit of Research 
are being supervised by Bethuel Kip- 
lagat, a Kenyan in charge of the Africa 
Literature Project. This is a plan en¬ 
deavoring to get African Christians to 
write good literature of a Christian 
nature. 

Eventually Barrett hopes to compile 
a study of church growth and revival 
movements in mission fields through¬ 
out the world. From data which he is 
collecting from other specialists in¬ 
volved in such studies he will compile 
a large-scale data matrix, to be held on 
computer tape, which will describe all 
revival and renewal movements any¬ 
where in the 2000 years of Christian 
history. • 
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OVERSEAS OPPORTVKITIES 


Getting Ready... Like Where? 


Do it yourself? 

A recent survey of 2646 teenage stu¬ 
dents in 46 evangelical denominations, 
conducted by the National Sunday 
School Association, showed that, next 
to straight advice on sex, they wanted 
plain-talk facts on career guidance and 
planning . . . where to get schooling, 
what to do with their careers . . . what 
it's going to be like when they're out of 
school. 

Today is "someday.” 

So . . . nobody has all the answers, 
but you still have to keep on putting 
pieces together and coming up with 
something workable for the future. The 
next few years are going to go by you 
as if you were standing still, so why 
play career roulette and wake up in a 
decade or so still hoping it's all going 
to work out okay "someday." 

Get creative... 

. . . and seek real information. Dab¬ 
bling around the edge of facts and 
trends whenever the subjects happen 
to come up is a sure way to nowhere. 
Better set time aside to get some solid 
information about particular courses 
of study. Take a few hours on a couple 
of Saturdays (or whenever) and get 
your nose into some college catalogs 


in the library. If the right catalogs are 
not available you can always write the 
colleges that might meet your needs. 

Be guided by your preferences, what 
your church has to offer by way of high 
school and college, what the mission 
boards want and need (now and trends 
for the future), your academic interests 
and God's personal leading. Getting 
out there to the right place at the right 
time with the right background is an 
art as well as a science. Under God you 
mix the paints, you brush it on the 
canvas and you live with the result. 
It's worth taking pains ... a life of 
satisfaction or humdrum existence can 
hang right there. Think it over . . . but 
get started. 

Specialist or non-specialist? 

One thing you will want to settle 
soon is whether you'll probably end up 
in "general" overseas work or in some 
"specialty" (whether inside or outside 
a mission as such). The key mission 
boards presently seem to require about 
a 60/40 ratio of "non-specialists" to 
"specialists" in their overseas opera¬ 
tion, while business organizations are 
much more apt to need specialists — 
people with a trade. 

Keep in mind, however, that the 
"general" category can be very specific 
in terms of activity, training and moti¬ 


vation. If you want to do evangelistic 
work or itinerant preaching or pioneer 
evangelism overseas, these may be 
called "general missionary" activities. 
But they are every bit as demanding 
upon life, disposition and experience 
as any "specialty." Another thing, too, 
you can always use your specialty in 
general missionary work where train¬ 
ing, discipline and spiritual know-how 
are essential. Seeing a work of God 
planted on the field, watching it grow 
under your labor and His touch, will 
take all you have and more — no 
matter what subject you study now or 
where you study it. 

While you're looking... 

... at schools, keep in mind that the 
Bible institutes, Bible colleges and sem¬ 
inaries still constitute the basic train¬ 
ing grounds from which most mission¬ 
aries come. "General" missionary work 
may be called that, but the training re¬ 
quired is certainly "specialized" in the 
sense that it demands a firm biblical 
foundation — and experience — to be 
effective in a front-line responsibility. 

Sure, you can serve overseas without 
going the seminary or biblical educa¬ 
tion or mission board route — but see 
the whole picture. Let's face it, most 
missionaries are still out under mission 
boards — and maybe you should be. 


DII.W0I17IS 
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All this bears on your choice of a 
school or schools and in what sequence 
you attend them. 

If you want to specialize in your 
training for an overseas profession, get 
a really first-class exposure to your 
field, whether you do it before or after 
biblical training. If you want biblical 
training more than anything, don't un¬ 
derestimate the increasing value of ad¬ 
ditional supplementary training in a 
certain skill (one you may even already 
be good at). If you are really going to 
college in order to keep on finding out 
what you are going to do with your 
life, it's still a fine place to stait. But 
don't let your education get in the way 
of your learning about who to talk to, 
where you will be needed or how you 
might fit in. Talk about the future and 
then do something about it. 

The real need... 

... is to think creatively on a long¬ 
term basis. During this phase of your 
life it means doing fresh reflection on 
your life's work — and then training 
for it. You'll have to lay the pieces out 


Need More Help? 

Do you feel it would be helpful 
to discuss your career decisions 
with some interested Christian? If 
the answer is yes, write: 

World Vision Readers' Service 
919 West Huntington Drive 
Monrovia, California 91016 
Ask for "You Can So Get There 
From Here," an overseas opportu¬ 
nities check list prepared for our 
readers. 


and fit them into your own puzzle. 
Examine and compare the ideas and 
thinking of many advisors. Draw from 
sources very thoroughly and very 
broadly. Any such project or task can 
be done creatively if you will start 
putting the elements of information, 
guidance, contacts and training to¬ 
gether in your own, original manner. 
Keep coming up with those new com¬ 
binations — they may flunk out as 
great or noble answers but you'll be 
sure to get some new pieces to put into 
the picture. 

Case in Point: 

Ed's Approach 

. . . was "typically different." He 
wanted to get overseas to a place of ser¬ 
vice, but felt it was an important 
enough step to require some pretty seri¬ 
ous checking out. His thought and 
prayer process was from the general to 
the specific. He asked God to guide him 
and went ahead with his inquiries with 
assurance that He really would. His 
reasoning was somewhat as follows: 

1. First I'll find out what skills the 
mission boards really need, then . . . 

2. I'll look into secular and profit 
organizations from the viewpoint of 
the fields they cover. 

3. When I know what skills, ex¬ 
perience and qualifications are needed. 
I'll start looking into specific openings, 
organizations and geographical loca¬ 
tions. 

Ed's first step was to get his hands on 
Section III of the Inter-Varsity Chris¬ 
tian Fellowship Missionary Handbook. 
He found that the established sending 
agencies had a pretty clear idea of what 
their requirements would be in the 


near future. In the "general" category, 
skills were needed in the following 
order: general workers in evangelism, 
evangelists (as such), pioneer workers, 
children's workers, orphanage person¬ 
nel, workers with youth and students, 
etc. He was interested to find out that 
different types of teachers were needed 
in the following order: secondary, Bible 
school instructors, teachers of mission¬ 
ary children, elementary school teach¬ 
ers, seminary instructors and so on 
down the list. 

It seemed to Ed that teachers would 
always be in demand in some shape or 
form. So, a good school offering an 
education course as a base to build on 
seemed to be quite a preparation. Put¬ 
ting these two categories together he 
decided on a state college general ele¬ 
mentary credential plus either a sem¬ 
inary degree or a Master's in Religious 
Education. It wasn't that he had any¬ 
thing against medicine or linguistics 
but he knew he simply wasn't of a 
mathematical or technical bent. His 
trend of interest developed "because 
(I) felt I would be in contact with 
people and make a direct, profession¬ 
ally constructive and permanent con¬ 
tribution to human beings — while 
witnessing to them within a practical 
situation." 

So, good thinking... 

... is needed as well as persistent 
praying. God is looking for younger 
men and women who will put their 
lives, careers and behavior on the line 
and into His hands. From there on it's 
the "miracle" of what you work out 
together. Just expect to work harder 
than you ever have in your life in that 
school you end up in. 
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GRaCKS FRPM 

culture shock 



Getting baggage through customs is 
probably one of the best tests of Chris¬ 
tian grace that any missionary will 
ever encounter. 

If there is ever a time when the Lord 
might expect his faithful servants to 
blow their blessed stacks it would be 
somewhere around the fourteenth and 
fifteenth hour of plodding from one 
customs functionary to another in an 
attempt to get baggage released. No 
novice could possibly imagine the mas¬ 
sive barrage of regulations, procedures, 
rulings, paperwork processing and gen¬ 
eral wear and tear on the nervous sys¬ 
tem that await him when he arrives in 
the chosen land of his labors. 

As his jet settles down on the run¬ 
way, the new missionary breathes a 
quiet prayer that the Spirit will give 
him special understanding of people in 
this land he is about to touch for the 
first time. But he is hardly into the 
terminal before he is brought up short 
by a health officer who wants to see 
his yellow card. And the yellow card 
is tucked carefully away in an envelope 
in one of the compartments of his brief¬ 
case. Why hadn't he thought of that? 
Oh well, just put down all the hand 
baggage and get out the card. 

But the health official isn't so pa¬ 
tient. He waves the new missionary 
aside and starts processing the twenty 
people lined up behind. The impatient 
irony written on his face seems to con¬ 
ceal a deeper meaning. Such inexperi¬ 
enced beginners shouldn't be allowed 
to travel in the first place, he seems to 


suggest. He quickly eyes the cards of 
several others in the line and waves 
them ahead to the next counter. As the 
new missionary makes a motion to 
push back into line, the officer catches 
sight of the yellow card and waves him 
on to the next desk without even taking 
a closer look. His ironic parting smile 
does little to bolster the missionary's 
confidence. 

Pulling his hand baggage together, he 
wonders which of two desks the official 
waved at. By the time he figures out 
that it doesn't matter anyway, six more 
people (all of them with that experi¬ 
enced air of having been through this 
process several thousand times before) 
have pressed ahead of him. 

"Don't these people have any con¬ 
cern at all for other people's rights?" 
our missionary is asking, almost out 
loud. Some sort of conspiracy is taking 
place here. He's never experienced so 
many elbows since Filene's basement. 
He does a slow burn as he reinsures his 
position in the lineup. 

Then he notices the other line is 
moving much faster. Wouldn't you 
know it? 

When he finally approaches the im¬ 
migration desk he is met with a ques¬ 
tion that comes out so fast he can't 
even catch the first word. Language 
school hadn't prepared him for this 
one. The question comes again, in re¬ 
sponse to his puzzled look. No better. 
He still doesn't get the first word. 

"I beg your pardon," he sputters in 
English. 

"Where are you coming from?" the 
immigration official asks with a note 
of annoyance, having gone through the 
question for the third time. 

"From London. Well, no. From New 
York before that. But from downstate 
Illinois really." 

The official taps the desk in exasper¬ 
ation, as if wondering which answer 
this foreigner wants to stick with. 
Meanwhile he opens the passport to 
look for the visa. 

"How many days will you be here?" 

"Well, let's see . . . about two thou¬ 
sand, I guess." 

The official flashes a new look of 
suspicion, still trying to locate the visa. 
He's humorless, the missionary con¬ 
cludes, wondering if his answer is going 
to make for more trouble. Then the 
officer comes across the right page, 
stamps it along with three other slips 
of paper, and turns to the next officer 
for a further check of some kind. The 
passport comes back across the desk 


and the fledgling missionary is waved 
on to the next processing point. 

"Well, I guess that about does it," 
the newcomer thinks with a sense of 
relief. He's in. Now he can get to 
work — he thinks. 

But that was only the beginning. The 
real thing is yet to come. Customs. Noi 
cut-and-dried procedures here. It's all 
so beautifully subtle. And sticky. Every 
little item in the handbags must be 
checked. Every last one seems suspect. 
Finally the hand baggage is cleared. 

When the arriving missionary meetsi 
his senior colleague, he gets a distinct 
feeling that everything will be easier 
now in clearing the automobile, furni¬ 
ture and other belongings. After all, 
several years on the field should give 
plenty of know-how in dealing with 
these customs people. That's another 
good point in building a pseudosecure 
feeling. 

Customs officials are chosen not for 
their ability to apply the rules in the 
book but for their ingenuity in discov¬ 
ering new combinations of regulations 
which may or may not apply to any 
given situation. They must be able to 
thwart the most carefully laid plans to 
put things through customs simply. 
Their ultimate weapon, of course, is 
their ability to impose duties on any¬ 
thing being brought into the country. 
The starting point seems always to be 
a 100 percent duty. The immigrant is 
then under the burden to prove that he 
should not have to pay for each specific 
item twice. 

Discussion centers first on one item, 
then another. This will have to go to 
that officer over there. It will be neces¬ 
sary to get another paper for clearance 
of this item here. It becomes an endless 
maze of clearances. 

Then one suspects that the flashing 
of a little green in the palm might oil 
the works real well. But what about a 
puritan conscience? It's pretty hard to 
write off such payments as tips for 
"specially courteous service." But the 
whole process is bogged down for lack 
of the usual gratuities. 

Wouldn't the Lord be pleased to get 
things moving, to get this missionary 
show on the road? There's no end to 
the nagging questions about what to 
do in such a situation. 

Usually things turn out all right in 
the long run. Sometimes it's the long, 
long, long run. And if it's less than that, 
there is much to thank the Lord for. 

But anyone who doesn't believe in 
purgatory hasn't been through customs. 

— Dr. Stonewall Huidlei 
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MISSIONS BOOKSHELF 

Continued from page 35 


in the very area of their courses and 
activities. 

Its 23 chapters are organized into 
: six parts: 

I. The Solomon Islands as They Were 

II. Patterns of Church Growth 

III. Problems of Missionary Attitude 
ji and Theory 

I IV. The Relevance of Anthropologi- 
I cal Dimensions 

V. The Western Solomons Schism 

VI. Theological Depths of the Cur- 
? rent Situation 

. These very divisions are evidences 
{ of the relevance of this study for stu- 

I dents of missiology. One's appetite is 
whetted to learn of actual situations 
which turn out to be similar to many, 
p many other parts of the world. The 
I analyses of the various problems are 
I a stimulating takeoff for class discus- 
i sions or for workshop development in 
: ' a missionary conference. 

Dr. Alan Tippett was twenty years a 
: missionary in Fiji. Later he took his doc¬ 

torate in anthropology from the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon. Now, at the School 
I of World Mission of Fuller Theological 
Seminary, he serves as professor of 
C missionary anthropology. This mature 
i background, plus a year of research in 
S the Solomon Islands, has provided the 
- material for this book. We who are 
involved in missions are richer for his 
r experiences and the book. 

The first three parts deal with mis- 

I sionary problems in a general way. The 
author has a tendency to discuss the 
theoretical before presenting the illus¬ 
trations that are relevant in the Solo¬ 
mon Islands. The conclusions would 
have been clearer at times if the proc- 
’ ess had been reversed. References are 
made in the early part of the book to 
I specific situations that are related later. 
For instance Etoism is introduced on 
page 74 and is mentioned some ten 
times before it is carefully reported on 
page 201 ff. The Cargo Movement is 
i accepted as a known cultural factor 
without explanation and the Marching 
Rule Movement also is never carefully 

I explained. Not all the readers of this 
book would have previous knowledge 
of these interesting influences in primi¬ 
tive cultures. 

We could wish that there were more 
I illustrations in Part III. Perhaps it was 
the intent of the author to give illus¬ 
trative material only in the last half 
i j of the book. 


Chapter Five of Part II discusses the 
Western Solomons with more clarity 
than does Chapter Four as it describes 
the Eastern Solomons. 

Tippett gives due recognition to the 
famous "three seifs" of indigenous mis¬ 
sions, namely self-support, self-govern¬ 
ment and self-propagation. But in dis¬ 
cussing weaknesses of the work and 
educational activities he did not point 
out that the failure to include self- 
education in their methods is perhaps 
the key to the unsatisfactory results 
or development evident in many parts 
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of the Solomon Islands today. 

Instructors, students and missionaries 
can be grateful for the help to be found 
in pointing up areas for class discussion 
as found on pages 62 and 63. Part III 
crystallizes many missionary problems 
while Chapter 23 has developed the 
pressing urban problem in a very rele¬ 
vant and helpful form. Chapter 18, 
"The Process From Animist to Chris¬ 
tian Forms," is one of the finest con¬ 
tributions of the book. 

We recommend this book for every 
library dealing with missions. • 
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DEPENDENCE 


Complete dependence upon 
Cod, and unusual emphasis 
educationally upon the Bible 
itself as the principal textbook, 
have brought success for Dallas 
Theological Seminary- 
success spelled out in terms of 
record enrollment of students 
preparing for future evangelical 
leadership for the Church of 
Jesus Christ...in terms of 
strengthened and expanded 
faculty designed to prepare men 
effectively to carry the inerrant 
Word of Cod to the world...and 
new facilities to accommodate 
vital programs. Your prayers 
and stewardship are important 
to continuing the Seminary's 
success in these days of evident 
moral deterioration. A memorial 
to a loved one, or a Cift 
Annuity...assuring you a 
personal Income for the balance 
of your life along with your 
present investment in the Lord's 
Work... are important to the 
continuation of this great 
endeavor. For full details on 
how you can play an essential 
role through your prayers and 
financial assistance, contact: 

Dallas 

Theological 

Seminary 
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Office Of Development, Dept. WV 
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Congo ovangelism 

Continued from page 31 
campaign of evangelism in the tradi¬ 
tion of the Evangelism-in-Depth pro¬ 
gram then being carried out in Latin 
America. 

In May of 1966 the 13-man national 
committee of evangelism met for four 
days to hammer out a detailed month- 
by-month program. The program began 
with a nationwide month of prayer, 
moved on to the formation of many 
thousands of prayer cells, the study in 
thousands of villages of a special course 
in soul winning and home visitation, 
the organization of village gospel teams 
and a continuous progression of evan¬ 
gelistic efforts directed to all sectors of 
society and involving every department 
of the church. All Protestant denomin¬ 
ations cooperated. 

The campaign has built solid, new 
foundations in this young nation's 
churches. Churches of the capital, for 
example, had no program of evange¬ 
lism, invited no evangelists for rallies, 
hadn't even seen an altar call. The re¬ 
sults of this lack of outreach were eas¬ 
ily discernible. Whereas seven percent 
of Congo's citizens are listed as church 
members, only one percent of the cap¬ 
ital's population is so listed. While the 
city's population tripled, the member¬ 
ship in Protestant churche.s hardly in¬ 
creased. Today the city is rejoicing in 
the results of a whole month of evange¬ 
lism with Dr. Ford Philpot. 

The strongest features of the "Christ 
for All" campaign could be summed up 
as (1) the truly national nature of the 
campaign; there is no invasion of pri¬ 
vacy here but a voluntary working to¬ 
gether, (2) the progressive nature of the 
national plan which methodically 
strives to involve the entire church in 
evangelizing the entire society,- there 
is great incentive in having everyone 
doing the same thing at the same time, 
not to mention a great efficiency in the 
printing of materials and in organiza¬ 
tion, and (3) a growing staff of full-time 
denominational coordinators of evan¬ 
gelism and evangelists who specialize in 
fields such as schools, youth work, tent 
evangelism, etc. These are largely Con¬ 
golese, some of whom have great gifts 
of the Holy Spirit for their work. The 
economic foundation for their minis¬ 
tries and the recognition of their place 
in church life is essential. The great 
fruitfulness of their efforts promises a 
vital place for evangelism in the 
churches of Congo for many years to 
come. • 
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THE EDITORIAL VIEW 


The Incomparable Name 


At Irrsdorf in Salzburg, they tell us, there is a church door 
whose medieval carving has been a shock to many an on¬ 
looker. It depicts the Christ-child, halo and all, but in fetus 
form, still within the warm womb of the Virgin. Karl Neu¬ 
mann has described the depiction as unique in Christian art. 
It is the artist's attempt, we may presume, to take the Incar¬ 
nation — "the Word . . . made flesh" — and dramatize 
freshly, shockingly, the incredible humility and humanity of 
the Christmas event. 

If it is offensive to us to look upon a haloed fetus, perhaps 
it is the inevitable offense with which Christmas confronts 
us: "God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself." 
And our warring world, with jangled nerves and tortured 
conscience, finds it less than easy to break down and admit 
that it needs nothing quite so much as a Reconciler. 

Before ever the Child was born the astonished Joseph was 
told: "Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins." In meanings and measures that out¬ 
distanced all imaginings this embryo taking shape within the 
body of a Jewish maiden was to be destiny's Child. "Call his 
name Jesus!" For sheer distinction in the superlative degree 
it is the name without rival. It is history's classic and human¬ 
ity's rapture. 

Or is it? 

It may be asked whether, in our time, the name of our Lord 
suffers most at the hands of the Marxist millions who chal¬ 
lenge it or the maudlin millions who cheapen it. Someone 
has suggested that "Hark! The Herald Angels Sing," when 
piped into a department store for endless repetition between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Eve, really means: 

Hark! the tinseled fairies sing, 

Santa Claus will come to bring 
Lighted trees with presents piled, 

Rocket ships for every child; 

Gleeful, all the space kids rise. 

Join the sputniks in the skies. 

With the missile-men exclaim, 

Christmas sure is getting tame! 

If the toy merchants have cheapened Christmas and the 
name of Jesus, even worse has been the darkening of that 
Name by the merchants of racialism, the purveyors of preju¬ 
dice, the peddlers of hate. Two years ago, with memories of 
Birmingham and Watts still vivid in the minds of millions of 
Americans, the editors of Esquire offered the bleakest of 
greetings to their readers: "From most of us to some of you, 
then, a very, very alienated Christmas, a disenchanted New 
Year; some degree, if you insist, of peace on earth; and what¬ 
ever you may find to your advantage in good will toward 
men." 

The acid of such cynicism burns us. It should! 

The one thing it should not be allowed to do is to destroy 
our perspective. The blood-spattered guillotine of the French 
Revolution was still grimly fresh in British memories when 
the historian Lecky, taking the long view, wrote eloquently 


and accurately: "The simple record of three short years of 
Christ's active life has done more to regenerate and soften 
mankind than all the disquisitions of philosophers and all 
the exhortations of moralists." 

So the Name is there! Ploughed into history in furrows so 
deep that neither French Revolutionist, nor Marxist Mao, 
nor four-letter yippie can cover it up. 

The Name has overtones we need to hear this Christmas 
1968. 


Humanness 

Through the mystery-laden doors of human childbirth He 
came among us. Compared with the weirdness of miraculous 
births in folklore and religious legend the story of the Bethle¬ 
hem birth is simplicity itself. This is one reason why it is 
forever a repeatable story. 

And there is the title Jesus was fond of applying to himself: 
"The Son of Man." By tasting our griefs, feeling our hungers, 
sharing our toil and sweat. He identified himself with us as 
"bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh." In Bonhoffer's 
sometimes misinterpreted phrase. He is "the Man for Others." 
Not typical man as history depicts him but normal man as 
God designs him. 


Masterfulness 

The incomparable name of Jesus rings also with the over¬ 
tone of masterfulness. The borderline between the natural 
and the supernatural is not easily traced. Regardless of where 
we locate it, Jesus was at home on both sides of it. Yet He 
never trafficked in miracles. And He was wary of a sign- 
supported faith. Moral purpose and brooding compassion 
controlled His works of wonders. Given these conditions. He 
made the winds obey. He stilled the sea. He drove out dis¬ 
ease. He ejected devils. He conquered death. And — wonder 
of wonders — He claimed the whole world as the theater of 
His conquest in redeeming love: "All authority in heaven 
and on earth has been given to me. Go therefore and make 
disciples of all nations." 


Purposefulness 

The music of the matchless Name is not, as we have seen, 
a single note but a chord; and the chord would be sadly in¬ 
complete without this tone of high purpose: "Thou shalt call 
his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins." 

"I thank all men who have done anything for me," cried 
the eloquent Joseph Parker in London's City Temple, "but 
there is a fire in me that is burning up my life — who is to 
put it out? There is an asp biting at my soul, and I am dying 
of its injected poison. Who can touch a mind diseased? This 
Son of Mary, Son of God, comes with the avowed purpose of 
doing this very thing I want to have done." 

Therein lies our hope. Yours! Mine! Every man's! 

"Come, Thou long-expected Jesus, 

Born to set Thy people free: 

From our fears and sins release us. 

Let us find our rest in Thee.” 


PSR 
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THE EDITORIAL VIEW 


The Myth of Partialism 

(Eighth in Series on Mission Without Myth) 


In Thornton Wilder's drama called Our Town there is a 
girl who, returning from the grave, is horrified by the forms 
of blindness that afflict people — even people with love in 
their hearts — as they look at one another. In one scene 
Emily cries out to her mother vehemently: "Oh, Mamma, 
just look at me one minute as though you really saw me." 

She saw her daughter, and yet she didn't. She saw in part, 
but only in part. This weakness plagues all of us. While it 
bears down most seriously on our judgment of other people, 
it affects also our view of situations, projects, and ideas. Many 
a concept or principle, if endowed with power of speech, 
might be heard to say, "Oh, brother, just look at me one 
minute as though you really saw me!" What we see is not a 
whole countenance but a left ear or a right cheekbone or a 
receding hairline. 

Components and Sums 

One strongly suspects that too much of our thinking about 
contemporary missions displays this weakness. It is so pre¬ 
occupied with components that it arrives at no sum. It mis¬ 
takes all contrasts for contradictions, forgetting that some 
contrasts live and thrive because they are essentially com¬ 
plementary. 

Take, for example, the lively debate now going forward 
(at least I hope it is foiwaid) on the church growth issue. The 
International Review of Missions for July 1968 is devoted to 
this important theme. The pros and the cons have their in¬ 
nings. Dr. Donald McGavran, whose name is most frequently 
associated with the church growth strategy of missions, has 
been on the attack for years. God wills church-planting and 
church-multiplying, he insists. The IRM pages are peppered 
with some pretty heavy counterattacks. Here is where the 
peril of the partial shows its hand. 

Consider some specifics. One writer says: "The concern for 
'man's immortal soul which is made in the image of God' 
[McGavran's words] hides the fact that according to the Bible 
it is man, the whole man — not merely his soul — that is 
said to be created in the image of God." Man as man is a 
spiritual/material being. This is agreed. It is a biblical fact 
which Dr. McGavran would never think of disputing. Yet it 
should be remembered that to deny the totality of man's 
being is no more serious than to deny, within that totality, 
the priority of the spiritual over the material. Dr. McGavran, 
it may be argued, had in mind the same priority that Jesus 
implied when He said: "Do not fear those who kill the body 
. . . fear him who, after he has killed, has power to cast into 
hell" (Luke 12:4, 5). 

It is the wholeness of Christian truth — reality and priority 
alike — that must be kept steadily before us. 

Uses and Abuses 

Another criticism of the church growth concept runs as 
follows: 

Dr. McGavran’s proposals about classifying societies for the 
purpose of seeing what particular technique is to he applied 
to them to turn the raw material into churches, treats them 
as less than human and justifies the non-Christian critics 


of mission who describe it as a form of imperialism and 
domination. 

The myth of partialism hangs heavy over such a judgmen 
as that. The partial truth which the sentence carries is tha 
mechanisms are known to exist for manipulating men, mis 
leading them, manhandling them, wreaking mischief on thei 
minds and selling sophistries to their consciences. The far-ou 
political left exploits these mechanisms in China; the far-ou 
political right does it in the United States. 

Does this abuse of communicative apparatus mean that al 
Christian witness must be by indirection, unstudied and un 
planned? I doubt if the McGavran critic would apply th( 
same logic to, let us say, sermons — sermons he might preacl 
or might wish to hear preached by others. There are indeec 
misguided souls whose view of "spirituality" leads them t( 
decry "book learning," sermon notes, and all the rest of it 
"Just open your mouth and let the Lord fill it" is their for 
mula for pulpit power. Our critic would feel, as I do, that tht 
Holy Ghost can have as much to do with the preparation o 
a sermon as with its delivery. Why then this lopsided criti 
cism of planning? 

Dr. McGavran does in fact plead with all those who an 
responsibly concerned with the Church's world mission t( 
get down to the nitty-gritty of hard work on a wide front o 
investigation. Where have groups of believers conspicuous!) 
multiplied? To what extent have they grown? And, assuming 
fidelity to the gospel as a factor common to all situations 
what varying anthropological, sociological, and psychological 
characteristics can be identified in analyzing these growth 
developments? 

If no computer can guarantee the success of our evange 
lism, neither can any scorn of the computer justify the futil 
ity of so much that purports to be evangelism. It is the logic 
of the inclusive view that we need. It will help the cause ii 
the illusion of the partial is dispelled. 

Means and Ends 

Take one more illustration. Another critic of the growth 
idea affirms: 

To place church growth at the center of Christian concern 
is to provide that concern with an illegitimate goal because, 
as the New Testament makes quite plain, God’s concern, 
which presumably the Christian should share, is the world 
and not the Church. 

Again, the myth of the unbalanced view! The same New 
Testament that announces, "God so loved the world," de¬ 
clares, "Christ also loved the church." Both are the object 
and concern of His self-giving. Both are under His judgment 
and mercy, each in a different way. The world is the sphere 
and subject of His redemptive concern. The Church is the 
instrument and exhibit of that concern. By being exquisitely 
interested in the fitness of his instruments a surgeon is not 
less solicitous about his patients. So with God, world, and 
Church. This, I take it, is sound ecclesiology, with not a trace 
of what one McGavran critic calls "ecclesiolatry." 

It's the tonic of the total, rather than the poverty of the 
partial, that we require. PSR 
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